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unmistakable Irish accents, and passed her on 
with a lofty wave to Mrs. Filkins, who just 
touched the girl’s warm hand with her cold one, 
then murmured, ‘‘’Appy to see you, miss,” in an 
English voice, without a spark of animation. 

Then she was led upstairs to her aunt’s couch. 

“Ah, Rose, you’ve come!” remarked the latter, 
with a stony stare from her sunken eyes. ‘Take 
her to the green room, Filkins. All well at home ?” 

“Yes’m,” said Rose, faintly, and was led away, 
like a lamb to the slaughter. 


For the Companion. 


A ROSE WITHOUT THORNS. 


“Well, are you going, dear?” 

“‘Yes, I suppose so,” hesitated Rose, flipping 
the letter against her thumb-nail. 

Aunt Raedway’s was not a particularly pleas- 
ant place to visit, even when she was well, but 
now it would be too doleful to contemplate. She 
lived in one of those old houses in Boston, which, 
some twenty years ago, might still be found stub- 
bornly resisting the march of progress, and hold- 
ing its own in old-fashioned state among the 
business blocks about it. 

Its granite front came flush with the sidewalk, 
over which jutted a narrow balcony shaded by 
one great elm-tree, which pushed its way up 
through the sidewalk, as aggressive and out of 
place as the house itself. 

Everything and everybody in it was cold, sol- 
emn and out of date, from Aunt Raedway herself 
down through Mrs. Filkins, the housekeeper, 
Thomas, the butler, and John, the coachman, to 
Chloe, the cook, who—bless her!—was as jolly 
and sociable as the big fire upon the andirons in 
the back drawing-room, which dared to laugh 
and play hide-and-seek with the funereal old fur- 
niture and hangings in a way that made them 
stiff with indignation. 

Of course Aunt Raedway was rich, but not for 
this would Rose have gone at her beck and call. 
She knew, in a careless way, that Fred Holley, 
the deceased Mr. Raedway’s nephew, was to have 
all the property, and Rose, who liked Fred, was 
glad of it. 

Our little maiden’s heart was, however, so ten- 
der and true that she could not but pity the worn 
old lady who lived in such cheerless state, with 
only servants about her; so, choking down a lit- 
tle sob that rose in her throat, she said, bravely,— 

“Yes, papa, I'll go.” 

“But the Hyde party!” cried Belle. 

*‘And our regatta!” put in Joe. 

“Oh, hush! hush!” begged poor Rose, shutting 
her ears. 

“No, children, don’t discourage her,” came in 
the mother’s gentle voice. ‘‘We know Rose doesn’t 
like to leave us, but I’m glad she can be so unself- 
ish; and poor aunt really needs her.” 

Yes, it was hard, and Rose felt it keenly. Here 
all was life, joy, pleasure, and sweetness; there 
selfish querulousness and frigid grandeur. It 
was like exchanging summer for winter, and (al- 
most) life for death. But the very qualities for 
which Rose had been selected from the little group 
made her steadfast now. 

“It won’t be long,” she said, cheerily. ‘‘Mam- 
ma, you'll see to my plants, and Joe’ll exercise the 
pony enough —dear old Firefly! he’ll miss me. 
And, Belle, don’t let Dandy suffer; it’s moulting- 
time, you know, and he’ll need extra care. He'll 
probably be singing again before I come back,” 
and just the spray of a tear glittered in her eye. 

Rose reached Boston at twilight, and was glad | 





” 


But her real welcome came later, when, trying 
enough to see Fred’s fat, good-humored face, with 'to wash away the tears that would come, she 
its blonde moustache, awaiting her. 

“Hullo, my Rosalind!” he cried, with a cousin- | sable face one glow of smiles. 


ly kiss. i 


“Still you’re slim and fair and sweet, “Now, honey, 7s you dar, sartin?” she cried, 
| seizing Rose in her ample embrace, and holding 
| her off to gaze upon her. “Ef you’s aint de 
eh! Oh, I can quote poetry yet, and make it, too, | moral image o’ Miss Sue! Tell me all about her, 
you see!” laughing gaily. ‘‘Here’s the carriage. | lammie, and de chilluns, too. Is dey well ?” 

This way, John!” 

John bowed with stately grace, and whispered, | talked so fast and eagerly of the dear home-nest, 
**Mees Rose” in broadest Scotch accents, leisurely | that tears were forgotten, and her face bright as 
dismounting to open the door, while a pale smile | ever when she re-entered her grand-aunt’s room. 
glimmered over his face for an instant. Its effect Fred came with Arlene soon after the stiff, lone- 
was chilling as moonshine on snow, and our | ly dinner, and Rose was delighted to find the lat- 
warmly nurtured Rose shivered as if frost-bitten 
in the midst of summer. 

“Well, au revoir, little one! 
and Fred seated her within. 

“OQ Fred, can’t you come now? It’s so—so 
late!’ begged Rose, who meant lonesome, but 
didn’t like to say so. 

“Couldn’t, coz; impossible! Business, you 
know. I'll be around to-night, though, sure, and 
bring Arlene if I can.” 

Arlene was Fred's pretty jiancée, whom she 
had never seen. 
“Oh, do!” and somewhat reconciled, Rose was 

driven away. 

But the cloud dropped over her again as she 
entered the narrow street, and stopped before the 
grim old house. 

Thomas admitted her, with a bow the counter- | 
part of John’s, a whispered ‘Miss R-rose” in 


“*Standing with reluctant feet, 
Where the brook and river meet,’ 


trace of the fabled Boston primness. Though 
they chatted in low tones, not to disturb Aunt 
| Raedway above, it was lively talk, with much sup- 
pressed laughter, and warmed poor Rose to life 
again. How wonderfully the three brightened 
| that sombre room, even though they must sit bolt 
upright in the dreadful chairs! 

After they had gone Rose crept to bed, glad of 
rest, for next day her duties would begin. The 
invalid was weak, captious and exacting. 

“Shall I read to you, aunt?” asked Rose, at 
length, weary with opening and closing blinds, 
raising and lowering the foot-rest, and handing 
and taking away medicines. 

“Don’t know. Can you read?” snapped her 
aunt. 

‘““Why, I guess so,” laughed Rose, “a little! 
I’ve learned my A B C’s.” 


T'll see you later,” 





| Miss Sue” was Rose’s mother, and the child 


}ter most companionable, even jolly, without a | 


| “Don’t be pert, miss! I never saw but two 
| people who could. All the rest either mumble or 
see-saw. Get that ‘Festus.’” 

Rose brought it, with a furtive look at its blank 
verse, and thought, “I never can suit her!” 

“Here!” said her aunt, holding it out, upened. 
‘Read the Devil’s address to the people. Most 
sensible thing in it!” 

Rose began hesitatingly, but soon warmed to 
her task. There was something really inspiring 
in the dash and frenzy of the lines, and she forgot 





her surroundings in the picture of that holiday 
scene, with the amazed crowd listening to his dis- 





stood by, thoughtful and aloof. She finished the 
| long address, and turned. 

| “Go on!” snapped her aunt; and she read till 
she could read no longer. 

“I’m so tired!” she begged, huskily, at last. 
‘Will that do?” 


and imperatively waved her from the room. There 


was not a word of commendation, but from that | 


time Rose read many hours a day, till often her 
| throat felt like old parchment, and her tongue 
| almost failed of its office. 

Sometimes she stole an hour’s chat with Chloe 
in the kitchen, or went for a drive with John and 
| Mrs. Filkins, gazing hungrily through the cur- 
| tained carriage windows upon the gay groups in 

the street. 
talk, and two memorable afternoons were passed 
| most delightfully at that young lady’s home. But 
| the days dragged wearily, nevertheless, and it 


took all Rose’s gay good-sense and sunny courage | 


|to endure them. She even grew pale and thin 

| with the confinement, till Fred, calling hastily at 

|the door one morning, noticed it, and began an 
| expostulation. 

| “See here, young lady, this won't do! Aunt’s 
health may be important, but so is yours. After 
| this you’re to go out every day, do you hear? 
Come and walk to the store with me now. It'll 
do you good; the air is like wine this morning.” 

“But aunt”—— : 


The old lady’s eyes were closed, but she nodded, | 


Sometimes Arlene called for a little | 


“Can do her scolding when you get back. 
You can stand it better after vour constitutional,” 
he said, coolly; and Rose yielded, half-frightened 
but wholly delighted at the luxury. 

“T’ve another project, Rose,” he continued, as 
they walked briskly on. “You've heard me speak 
of Max H—, whom I knew when in Heidelberg 
College, haven’t you ?” 

“Yes, indeed! The great tenor. 
picture.” 

‘*Well, he’s to be here next week, with a friend 


You have his 








named Heinrich S » &@ basso profundo. I saw 
him once, too, but not to get acquainted. They 


will sing in Music Hall. It is to be a grand 
affair, I can tell you, with a recital on the great 
organ” (the great organ was still a novelty then), 
“and I want you to go with Arlene and me. Will 
you ?” 

Would she? Her eyes were dancing already. 

“If IT only can!” she gasped. 

“You can—and will!” quoth Fred, masterfully, 
as they reached the store. “Now run back home, 
Wild Rose. I'm everlastingly obliged!” and he 
passed within. 

Rose returned, exultant with pleasure, what 
should she wear? being of course the first ques- 
tion, for our village maiden was no impossibly 
good young lady, with a soul above furbelows, 
but a very human girl, with a streak of innocent 
vanity, which made her take pleasure in delight- 
ing other eyes with pretty toilets and fresh con- 
ceits; so she looked forward to her one dressed- 
up evening with real pleasure, and entered her 
aunt’s room with cheeks so pink that the latter 
gave one look, grunted, and asked, curtly,— 

“Where'd you get your cosmetic ?” 

“Oh, out on the street, aunt; I've been to the 
store with Fred.” 

“You've finished ‘lestus,’ I 
volume of Channing to-day.” 

So the wearisome tasks were resumed; and yet 
never so wearisome again, for the thought of the 
coming pleasure brightened everything. ‘This con- 
cert would at any time have been a treat, for 
Rose loved music, and was no mean performer 
herself, but was trebly appreciated now, when she 
had heard scarcely any for weeks. 

Day by day Aunt Raedway, too, was growing 
more quiet, and less exacting, whether from fail- 
ing strength, or reviving consideration, Rose could 
not guess. And so, at last, the concert day swung 
round,—a sultry day, with frequent thunder- 
showers, which Rose watched anxiously, though 
well she knew no shower could keep her at home. 

Already her clothes were laid out,—gloves, laces, 
and ribbons lying in dainty array by two lovely 
bouquets of blush roses and English violets, 
sent by thoughtful Fred, for her to bestow upon 
his musical friends. She had just written their 
names upon cards, and ticd them on with bits of 
dainty ribbon, when Mrs. Filkins tapped at her 
door, opened it, and said, with unusual excite- 
ment,— 

“Your aunt, miss! Come quick, please!” 

Startled, Rose fled after her, to find her aunt 
lying in a death-like swoon, while the doctor and 


believe; try that 


| heard a tap at her door, and Chloe entered, her | guised but most satanic majesty, while Festus | Chloe were vainly trying to arouse her. Rose con- 


| quered her nervous shivers and worked with the 
| rest, but it was nearly night before the invalid 
could speak again, even in a whisper. 

| Rose sat fanning her aunt, when the sound of 
| the ponderous bronze knocker below recalled the 
|memory of the evening’s proposed pleasure. She 
| started up, but her aunt, turning uneasily, whis- 
| pered,— 

| **Rose!”? 

“Yes, aunt,” gently. 

“Don’t go down to dinner to-night; let Thomas 
bring it here.” 

“Very well, aunt, I won’t leave you,—not but 
an instant. That is Fred, I think, and I want to 
speak to him.” 
| Aunt Raedway nodded permission, and Rose 
hastened down. 
evening dress. 

“Not ready !” he exclaimed ; ‘‘what’s up, child ? 
We have to go for Arlene yet; we shall be late.” 

“TI can’t go, Fred,” and Rose explained. 

Fred gave a long, low whistle. 

“Ts she so bad, really ?” 

“Yes, really, Fred. The doctor says it’s noth- 
ing alarming, but she is very weak, and she evi- 
dently wants me.” 

“But, Rose, you’ve so counted on this! and she’ll 
| Soon drop off to sleep. Why can’t Filkins stay 
| with her ?” 


“T haven’t time to argue, Fred,”—Rose’s voice 
was a trifle constrained,—‘‘aunt needs me.” 


Yes, it was Fred, gorgeous in 
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Her cousin looked sober, and suddenly started | silly American giggles to hear! but no; she lis-| ‘“Youdo? Of course you do. Why shouldn’t you, 
up the stairs, while our weary Rose leaned in the | tened—listened—so still we pleased to sing our 


open doorway, to await his return. 

“I went up to see for myself,” he said, as he 
came down shortly. 
she asked at once if you were coming. I'll stay, 
too, if you like, cousin; John can take a message 
to Arlene.” 

‘And disappoint her so? No, indeed!” warmly. 
“Hurry on, Fred, or you'll be late! Enjoy all 
you can, and tell me about it afterwards,” and 
she fairly pushed him out. 

Ile went slowly, turning to wave his hand at the 
corner, and slowly she re-entered the gloomy 
house—tenfold more gloomy after this little sniff 
of the evening’s freshness. 

After dinner there seemed little to do, as her 
aunt was quiet, so it was decided that Rose should 
sit up till midnight, when Mrs. Filkins would re- 
lieve her. 

She went to her own room to coil up her hair 
more loosely, and slip on a white wrapper (we 
should call it a Mother Hubbard, now), that she 
might be as comfortable as possible. The sight of 
her pretty toilet laid out in waiting, and the per- 
fume of Fred’s bouquets, overcame all her resolu- 
tion, and for a few minutes she cried over her 
disappointment as heartily as any child over a 


broken toy,—but not long would she give way to 


such foolishness. 

When she returned to the sick-room, with dry 
eyes, the bouquets were smuggled in, also, and 
placed just outside the balcony window, that they 
might comfort her own eyes, and not disturb her 
aunt’s acute olfactories. 

The night was now delightfully clear, with a full 
moon, and, as the evening waned, a soft hush fell 
over the great city. 
Rose glanced towards her sleeping charge, then 
stepped softly out upon the balcony. How still 
it How peaceful the busy street, where 
carts rattled past all day, and hucksters’ cries 
were incessantly heard. The leaves of the old 
ehn soft nothings, and, swaying to 


was! 


whispered 
and fro, made flecks of light and shade upon the 
balcony floor. <A feeling of intense loneliness 
came over her, and she gazed upwards with eyes 
Swhnming in tears. 


The noise of footsteps, coming up the street, 


did not arouse her,—her thoughts were miles 
away, —but suddenly the footsteps ceased, then 


a low harmony seemed to float upwards, which 
into the musie of Schubert’s “Serenade.” 
She stood, rapt and motionless, listening intently, 


ere w 


for she could searcely believe this melody of 


human origin, it seemed so to form itself upon the 
air, lil 


Ke 


the very mist-wraith of a song. 

The voices were a bass and tenor, so perfectly 
blended they seemed but one, and, the ‘‘Serenade”’ 
finished, they passed to other airs which Rose had 
never heard, but whose foreign words were joined 


lovely things. 

by this time, however, Rose had collected her 
wits, and felt sure they could be no other than 
Fred's friends who, perhaps, knowing of her dis- 
appointment, had come to make it up to her,—for 
Rose was too unsophisticated to think how un- 
likely was this solution. 

With a sudden, happy thought, she caught up 
the bouquets, stepped forward, and dropped them 
over the baleony-rail, with a fervent ‘Thank 
you!” then, blushing at her boldness, hurried in- 
side the window, her mind in a whirl of pleasure 
and surprise. 


Next morning all was confusion, for Aunt 
Racdway was worse again, while last night’s 


episode seemed so like a dream, she did not men- 
tion it, even to Fred. Night brought her mother, 
in response to a telegram, and Rose, flying into 
her loving arms, let all her longing, loneliness, and 
pain escape in one piteous ery,—- 

“O mamma! mamma!” 

“My darling!” said her mother, with a rush of 
tears. ‘*My poor little Rose! You are all worn 
out—to-morrow you shall go home, dear—it has 
been too hard for you!” 

“Oh no, no, I’m all right now!” laughing and 
erying in a breath, already ashamed of her mo- 
mentary weakness. ‘Let me stay—please!” and, 
from that moment, she was her own happy self 
again, always busy and helpful. 

Aunt Raedway’s relapse was not so serious as 
they at first feared, and she 
both in health and temper. 
Rose out of her sight, and, 
able, readily agreed 
home, for a visit. 


soon began to mend, 
She could not bear 
as soon as she was 
accompany her niece 
Fred and Arlene called the 
evening before they left, and as all were gathered 
in the invalid’s room, Fred suddenly drew forth a 
letter. 

“It’s from Max H——,” he said, “and dread- 
fully Dutchy, but there’s a passage I'd like to 
read,” looking hard at Rose’s blushing cheeks. 
He says, ‘When you and your sweetheart were 
from our room gone out, after the concert had, 
Heinrich and I for a promenade set forth, to 
smoke, and await till the train should herein come, 
when there chanced to us a most strange and ro- 
mantic episode. 

“We into a narrow street went in, when, of 
sudden, we there to something did come like a 
morsel-piece of Rome or Venice. Yes, it was fair 
Hilda, herself, serene and white, upon a balcony, 
in front of a sad old building, standing before 
which one monstrous tree did overhang. 


to 


***We stopped beneath, and sing very soft, not 
too much to fright her. How I feared one of your 


s : 
“Yes, Rose, she wants you; 








airs the choicest, which we reserve for the audi- 
ences most recherché. But this the mystery is,— 
down from her white hands fallen, came two most 
choice bouquets, and from her lips outspoke an 
earnest “Thank you!’ and then she been gone 
away! 


«But on those two bouquets were two—what 
you call ?—cards, with our names—Heinrich’s and | 
What means 


mine—in most pleasing hand-write. 
it—this puzzle— puzzle? How did she know 
our names, and have at hand her flowers? And 
whence came such grace and beauty on the nasty 
street ?” 

“So you had the cream of the concert all to 
yourself, my fair ‘Hilda’? Ah, you needn’t blush! 
I saw who it must have been at once. But I say, 
aunt, wasn’t it fine?” 
the whole affair. 

Arlene clapped her hands, and the mother looked 
at her sweet daughter with all her soul in her eyes, 
but Aunt Raedway only said, abruptly,— 

“Frederick, go to the safe and get my jewel- 
casket.” 

Fred obeyed with alacrity—all looking on in 
silent wonder. Aunt Raedway took the great box 
and opened it. 


“Come here, Rose!” she commanded, imperi- | 


ously. 

Rose, pale as snow, advanced. With tantaliz- 
ing moderation, an almost priceless necklace of 
pearls was clasped about her throat, bracelets 
upon her arms, and pear-shaped pendants in her 
ears, then she was unceremoniously turned about 
for inspection. 

“Very becoming,” said her aunt, critically, at 
last. ‘Arlene, you will have the diamonds, but 
these would not become your style at all. They 
shall be our ‘Hilda’s,’ and the only jewel she ever 
ought to wear.” 

‘De chile’s done got a jewel better’n all dem 
gewgaws,” muttered Chloe, who had just entered 
with the invalid’s nightly drink, ‘‘and dat’s de 
ornament ob a meek and quiet spirit—bress her!” 

FRANK PaGe. 


—_———_or- 


For the Companion, 


LEAFLESS TREES. 


The trees that lift their leafless limbs in March 
Are like the spectres that our dreams invade; 
Let one May morning kiss the sky’s blue arch, 
And lo! the ghosts are laid, 
Cc. 


+r 


For the Companion, 


AN AFFAIR OF HONOR. 
An affair rather of dishonor; an affair that brought 
misery, death, and still worse than death,—imbecility. 
Yet it was called “an affair of honor.’ I will tell you 


| of it, that you may judge. 
to musie which seemed to tell of all pure and 


My father was a cotton-planter in one of our South- 


} ern States, and I, an only son, was indulged to an 


unusual degree, and was early taught the use of fire- 
arms. Even at ten years of age I was allowed to 
roum the woods at will, with a light fowling-piece 
that had been given me. 

Often, however, I had a companion in my hunting 
excursions,—the son of a neighbor of ours, who was 
a year older than I. He was a fiery and often a very 
unreasonable youth, qualities which he had inherited 
from his father; but we had never had any estrange- 
ment or dispute till this of which I am going to write. 

Eustace had always claimed to be a better shot than 
Iwas. This I was not willing to concede. In our 
target practice we sometimes had for umpire a sister 
of his, Ethel Halleck, who was two years younger 
than Eustace; and as she very frankly said she did 
not accept her brother’s opinion, I usually yielded 
the point without controversy. 

Ethel and Eustace were the only children of their 
parents, who were our nearest neighbors, and the 
mansions in that part of the South being somewhat 


| widely separated, we had very few other associates. 
She was a spirited girl, and beautiful, to my eyes, and 


had none of the overbearing impetuosity that charac. 
terized her father and brother, being, like her mother, 
gentle in manner and speech, and always reasonable. 

The fiery temperament of the elder Halleck had not 
unfrequently been the cause of trouble between him 
and the gentlemen with whom he associated, and he 
had been led by it into more than one “affair of 
honor.” Eustace frequently boasted of this, but 
Ethel always deplored it, and in this I fully sympa- 
thized with her. 

The last meeting of this kind took place the sum- 
mer Ethel was fifteen years of age. I do not now 
fully recall the cause of it, but it led to a meeting 
with rifles, at short range, in which Halleck killed 
his man. I shall never forget the expression of dis- 
tress that was on Ethel’s face when I next met her. 
She would not have spoken of the dreadful occur- 
rence, but Eustace could not forbear mentioning it. 

“Of course you’ve heard of that last affair of fa- 
ther’s?” he said. 

“Oh yes,” I answered. 

“They'll find out after awhile that it won't do to 
fool with him, I reckon.” 

“T should think so,” said I. “But doesn’t he feel 
badly at having killed his antagonist?” 

“T haven’t seen him shed any tears,” said Eustace, 
laughing. “TI guess he can stand it, if the rest can. 
They'll find out after awhile that his aim is quicker 
than theirs, I reckon. 
aim that you ever saw.” 

“O Eustace, don’t speak of it! Don’t mention it 
any more, I beg of you!”’ implored Ethel. 

“Why, it’s nothing to be ashamed of. I’m proud 
that we have a father who can defend his honor!” 

To this Ethel only replied by a pleading look, and 
pitying her distress, I remarked, quite thoughtless of 
what the effect would be,— 

“I don’t see any reason, Eustace, for taking pride 
in your father’s killing another man. I think his 
honor would not have suffered if the man had lived.” 


and Fred volubly related | 


He’s the quickest man to take | 


when you don’t know what honor is?” 

“Stop, now! Stop, Eustace!” cried Ethel, spring- 
ing forward and clasping her arms around him. 

“Not when we're insulted in our own home! 
I repeat it, he don’t know what honor is!” 

“And I shall have to go elsewhere to learn!” I re- 
torted, in spite of my better judgment. “I never saw 
any honor yet in killing a man.” 

“You’re a coward, or you would not say that to us 
here! He’s a coward, Ethel!” 

“I may be a coward in your estimation, for it’s 
| plain that our ideas of cowardice and honor don’t 
|agree. But I don’t believe Ethel will call me a cow- 


No, 


| ard.” 

| “No, Walter!” she cried. “I know you are not, 
|} and Eustace knows it. He knows that he might not 
be living now if it weren’t for you. O Eustace, you'll 

| be sorry for this!” and the poor girl's eyes filled with 

tears. 

I had come to keep an appointment with Eustace 
| for an afternoon’s hunt, and not wishing to prolong 
such a scene, I said, turning to leave the house, 
“Judging from what you say, I infer that you hardly 

feel in the mood to hunt to-day, so I’ll not remain 
| longer.” 
“No, sir! Dll never hunt with you again until you 
have apologized for what you have said.” 
“Then for the future I must hunt alone, for I’m not 
aware that I have said anything that needs an apol- 
| ogy; no more, certainly, than have you.” 


“You have insinuated that my father has done 
something to be ashamed of. You shall apologize 
for that, or-—— You ought to know me by this time.” 


The last words were uttered in a low and very de- 
cided tone. 

“T respect your father, but I think he has done 
wrong. The man he killed was a father, too. His 
children thought as much of him as you think of 
yours. I cannot see thut it’s right for one man to 
shoot down another because they happen to disagree, 
nor do I think I need apologize for saying so.” 

“But you shall apologize! Your language is simply 
insulting. You shall apologize, or’—— 

“Eustace! Eustace!” cried Ethel. “Are you crazy? 
What are you saying? You make me ashamed of 
you! Walter is right, and you are wrong!” 

“Excuse me. I must bid you good-day!” and I 
was turning away, when Ethel sprang after me. 

“OQ Walter, forgive him!” she cried. ‘Do not go 
yet. O Eustace, for mercy’s sake, don’t part with 
him in such enmity as this!” 

She grasped my arm, and tried to lead me back. 
For a moment I was almost persuaded to say to Eus- 
tace that I was wrong, and he was right. But I could 





spoken. It might have been better had I uttered 
them; I cannot say; but it seems as though the with- 
holding them brought all the misery that followed. 

“IT am sorry Eustace is so unreasonable,” I said. 
“T have no doubt he will be sorry, too, as soon as his 
temper cools a little. I think I had better go now.” 

“Let him go!” cried Eustace. “We want no cow- 
ards here! If he ever comes back without a full apol.- 
ogy, I'll set the hounds on him!” 

“I'll not trouble you to do that,” and then I strode 
away. 

Casting one look behind, I saw Ethel, with clasped 





| had left her, while Eustace stood statue-like, one out- 
stretched hand upon his rifle, the other resting on his 
hip, regarding me with a sullen frown. It was a pic- 
ture that has never faded from my sight. 
| I met Eustace only once again till we returned to 
college that fall. We had both entered college the 
year before, and for that first year had been room- 
mates. The scene I have described occurred in 
August, and we did not return to college till the last 
of September. 

Meantime I waited, hoping that Eustace, who was 
frank and generous to a fault when not in anger, 
would come with an apology tome. We had always 
| been on such good terms that it did. not seem possi 
ble he could have any other feeling than that of re- 
gret for his fiery and unreasonable treatment of me. 
That he should call me a coward surprised me, for 
once I had, at very great risk, saved his life. 

A whole month went past, and I had neither seen 
nor heard from him. Then we met. 

I was hunting wild turkeys. Eustace and I had 
often hunted them, and had learned to imitate their 

} call. It was an afternoon in September, and as I was 

| carefully looking for my game, I thought I heard 
the cluck of a turkey some distance away. Going 
towards the sound, and stopping at every few rods to 

| utter my call and listen, I soon got a distinct response, 

| and stepping carefully behind a fallen tree,that I might 

| not be seen, I repeated the call at frequent intervals, 

| and got several more responses. The approaching 
bird, however, seemed very shy. 

Between the calls the woods were so quiet that I 
could hear the slightest sound. Two or three times I 

| thought I could hear the bird approaching. There 
| was a slight rustling of the dry leaves, the crackling 
of a twig, and now and then a sound like the faintest 
footfall. 
| At length I got a glimpse of a grayish object 
through a clump of dense undergrowth. Feeling 
sure that this was the turkey, I levelled my rifle and 
fired. Just at the second that the hammer fell, there 
was another movement, and I saw Eustace Halleck’s 
head just peering above the leaves. You can under- 
stand my horror. Fortunately, I failed in my aim. 
The ping of the bullet and the sharp report brought 
| him from his cover with a bound. He looked wildly 
at the little wreath of smoke above me. My heart 
| almost ceased to beat. Then I stepped into view, 
| and said,— 

“Thank God, Eustace, my aim failed! 

| you were the turkey.” 

“So it’s you, is it?” he merely answered. “Well, 

it’s no more than I might have expected,” and with- 
out another word, he threw his rifle across his arm 
and walked away. 

My pride would not allow me to go afterhim. He 
must have known that I could not have fired inten. 
tionally at him. No explanation was needed for that. 

He went in the direction opposite to that of his 
father’s plantation, and the thought occurred to me 
that he would tell Ethel of the accidental shot to my 
disadvantage. I was anxious to meet her again be- 

| fore going back to college, so I concluded to go at 





I thought 


not so belie my convictions, and the words were un- | 


hands and an imploring look, half-kneeling where I | 


once to see her, and give my own version of the 
fortunate encounter. 

She met me cordially, yet sadly, declaring that since 
our last meeting Eustace had not mentioned my name. 
“O Walter,” she said, “he hasn’t been like himself at 
all since you left us that day! I never was so unhap- 
py before in my life!” 

Not wishing to add to her unhappiness, and feeling 
from what she had said that perhaps he would not 
mention it himself, I did not speak of our encounter 
in the woods. Just as I was leaving the house, how- 
ever, Eustace appeared. I could not avoid him. 
Without speaking to me or noticing me in any Way, 
he turned fiercely to her and said, ““Whiat is this cow 
ardly poltroon doing here?” 

Springing forward and clasping her arms about hii 
with a pitiful cry, she exclaimed, “OQ Eustace! Why 
| will you be so unreasonable—so cruel? Walter is not 

acoward! Have you forgotten how he saved your 
life?” 

“That he might deprive me of it at another time! 
Oh no, I have not forgotten! I do not forget so casi} 
If his hand had been steadier this afternoon, he would 

| have had my life, sure!” 

“You know that shot was not intended for you!” | 
said, quickly. ‘‘We were calling turkeys, Miss Ethel, 
and we each mistook the other's call. I got a glimpse 
of his cap through the bushes and thought it was a 
turkey, and”—— 

“Fired at him!” she cried, with horror. 

“Yes; but I have to thank God for destroying my 
aim.” 

“TI don’t think He'll destroy mine, when it comes 
my turn,” was the blasphemous reply. ‘At any rate, 
I'll not be an assassin; I won’t fire at him without 
giving him a chance, too.” 

“Eustace! Eustace!” cried Ethel, clasping her arms 


un- 


more tightly about him, and bursting into tears. 
With great difficulty I restrained my anger. My 
first impulse was to strike him to the ground. Then, 


remembering his really generous nature, and that 
when under the control of his fiery temper he was not 
himself, I said,— 

“You do me great injustice, and I feel sure that vou 
will realize it some day,” and then bidding Ethel 
good-by, I left them. 

Two weeks later I returned to college. Eustace 
was already there, and I found that he had taken an- 
other room. We had been such fast friends that this 
caused comment. He had given no explanation of 
his conduct, and when asked by my classmates the 
cause of his estrangement, I merely replied that if 
there was any alienation, it was on Halleck’s side, and 
I must therefore leave it for him to give an explana- 
tion. 

The day after my arrival, the college term not hav- 
ing yet opened, a note was brought me, by a class. 
mate named Shippen, who was always foremost in 
any college trouble. It proved to be a challenge from 
Eustace. The terms of the note were curt and formal. 
I must afford him satisfaction for disparaging lan 
guage used towards his father, either by a full apology 
or by meeting him at such time and place and with 
such weapons as I might choose. Should I fail to do 
either, he would brand me as a covvard. 

Of course I was greatly disturbed and perplexed, 
but at once replied that I would consult a friend. 
Going immediately to a student with whom I had al 
ways been on familiar terms, and who had had some 
experience in such matters, I said,— 

“Johnson, Halleck has challenged me to fight him, 
and I need your assistance. What shall I do?” 

“What in the world, Tyson, has happened to bring 
you two to such a pass?” 

I told him in few words. “Of course, I cannot fire 
at him,” I said. “There’s no other way, as I see, but 
to give him a shot at me, but I never can fire at 
him.” 

“That would be a one-sided affair,” he said, and then 
he mused for a moment. “I’m sure you'll have to 
fire at him,’ he added. ‘There’s no other way with 
such impulsive, determined men as he. We all know 
Halleck. Unless you apologize, you'll have to fire at 
him; he'll be satisfied with nothing less.” 

“Well,” said I, “if you know him, you know me, 
too. I can stand up to be fired at, but I can’t fire at 
him.” 

“T understand your feeling in the matter. Yes, I 
| do know you, old fellow, and, of course, I understand; 
but the only way to end it will be to apologize or to 
fire athim. Nothing else will satisfy Halleck. Who 
brought his note?” 

“Shippen,” I answered; and then he mused again. 

“T'll see Shippen,” he next said. “I think we can 
arrange it—so that you can fire at him; you must 
make up your mird for that.” 

I was not convinced. Still I could not apologize 
truthfully, and I could as soon fire a bullet into my 
own heart as to fire it at Eustace Halleck. But noth- 
ing more was said on that point till we all met on the 
fatal field. 

The weapons were rifles; the distance thirty paces. 
The ground had been stepped off, and we had been 
placed, back to back, and then for a moment only 
Johnson was with me. 

“Fire at him, Tyson,” he said, in a low tone. ‘You 
must, you know, or you'll never end it.” 

“T can’t,” I said. 

“You must. DoasI tell you! Fire at him! 
won’t hurt him.” 

“What?” I asked, with a quick suspicion that possi- 
bly there was no ball in my weapon; but he was gone, 
and I stood alone waiting the fatal signal,—‘Ready! 
Wheel! Fire!” which was to be given by a third man 
whom the two seconds had chosen. 

I tried to be calm, but Johnson’s last words had 
made that impossible. My mind was in a whirl. 
Perhaps it would be better, after all, to make an ap- 
pearance of taking aim; but before I had decided, the 
words came,— 

“Ready! Wheel! Fire!” 

The first sent a painful thrill all through me; at the 
second I turned quickly, with half -levelled piece, 
when, simultaneously with the third, I turned and 
fired. I heard the sharp report and felt a sinking pain 
in my left side, which caused my grasp to tighten and 
the muzzle of my piece to fall. I had adim conscious 
ness that I was wounded as I sank down, then dark- 
ness came over me, and all consciousness was gone. 

On its return, I was lying on a bed and two doctors 
were by my side. Other persons were in the room, and 
there was a deeply serious expression on every face. 
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The doctors cautioned me not to attempt to speak. I 
did not rise from that bed for weeks, and two months 
passed before I left my room. 

After the second day my mother was with me con- 
stantly. But when I asked her of Halleck, wonder- 
ing why, now that his honor must be satisfied, he did | 
not come to see me, she said, with a look of anguish, 
that they had taken him home. 

“IT hope he has not been expelled,” I said. 

“Wait, Walter,” she replied, “till you are well; it 
will only retard your recovery to worry about that 
now.” 

I fully believed, then, that Eustace had been ex- 
pelled. But I had an eager longing to meet both him 
and Ethel, and expected to do so, as soon as I could 
endure the journey home. 

But when, at length, I was once more under my 
father’s roof, and after a night’s rest, asked for in- 
formation about Eustace and Ethel, my mother sat 
down by my side, and taking my hands gently in hers, 
said,— 

“Walter, I must now tell you,—Eustace cannot 
come to you.” 

“Why, mother, what do you mean? what has hap- 
pened?” I cried, in alarm. 

“Oh my son!” and her eyes filled with tears, ‘it 
seems as if God’s judgment came upon him, and 
it has overwhelmed them all. Eustace was carried 
dead from that fatal field. The news killed his poor 
mother, who, you know, was still very weak from that 
last illness. His father, overwhelmed by the loss of 
both wife and child, in a fit of insane despair died by 
his own hand. O Walter, a dreadful judgment has 
fallen on that house!” 

“But Ethel! Ethel, mother!’ 

“1 can hardly tell you, my child, my heart is so sad. 
These horrible tragedies so preyed upon her that rea- 
son fled, and she is now in the care of her aunt, quiet 
and inoffensive, but she can never be herself again.” 

This dreadful news brought me low again. Spring 
came before I recovered; nor did I then recover ex- 
cept in bodily health, for even now I carry that in my 
heart which can never be healed. 

Keenest and deepest of all my wounds was the loss 
of her from whom reason had fled. It never returned. 
But happily her poor life was short. Within two 
years, father, mother, sister, brother, all lay side by 
side in the silent graveyard. And thus, for that once 
happy family, ended one miscalled “affair of honor.” 

I never met either of the seconds in that affair 
again. They at once fled from college. And so the 
meaning of those last words which Johnson gave me 
has never been made clear. Whether any deceit was 
practised, or intended, I do not know,—nor can it 
matter to me now. RICHARD STEELE. 








For the Companion. 


MY ESCAPE FROM MORRO CASTLE. 
InN THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAP. I. 


Boom! Any person who has lived, even a week, in 
the city of Havana, Cuba, will remember the dull, 
heavy report of the evening gun from the grim old 
fortress—El Morro—on the crags at the entrance to 
the harbor. This prison castle is picturesquely placed 
on a rocky point at the extremity of the peninsula 
which embraces the bay, and commands both the 
town and the seaward approaches. The ledges on 
which its walls stand are over a hundred feet above 
tide water, and the castle covers forty or fifty acres. 

The dungeons beneath it are placed in fissures and 
ravines among the ledges. Modern artillery might 
batter down the masonry of the castle, but could not 
reach the cells and bomb proofs underneath. It is 
one of the strongest prisons in the world. The sea 
surrounds it on three sides; and even were a daring 
band of Cuban patriots to capture it, they might not 
be able to find their comrades imprisoned there, for 
the corridors and passages down in the heart of the 
rocks underneath make a labyrinth that requires a 
guide to penetrate. 

The Cuban patriot involuntarily shudders at the 
bare mention of the Morro. To this gloomy den of 
imprisonment and death, scores of these patriots have 
been taken within the last ten years. No one knows 
what their fate has been. 

To enter these portals is equivalent to a death sen- 
The man may have uttered some word of dis- 
respect for Spain, or a desire for freedom; or he may 
have been secretly denounced by some influential 
enemy. 

In the dead of night, when no one is stirring, a file 
of soldiers stops at his door. The sergento knocks. 
The denounced man is seized, and without time for a 
word to his friends or to arrange his affairs, is taken 
to the Morro. This much his trembling wife or friends 
may have seen. Further than this, his fate is a mys- 
tery. He is never heard from, and his relatives dare 
not even ask El Gobierno what has become of him. 

A soldier of the garrison told me that prisoners are 
often tortured previous to execution, when there is 
any hope of extorting information from them. No 
tell-tale records of these victims are kept, by means 
of which, in the future, their fate may be ascertained. 
“En cielo solamente, seftor,” was the reply of a Cuban 
officer, when he was asked where the castle books 
were kept: “In heaven only.” 

The officers and soldiers on duty in the castle are 
changed every month; sometimes oftener. They 
know little, and are in danger of a death penalty 
should they reveal anything of what they see or hear. 
If a Cuban disappears, it is presumed that he has 
been taken to the Morro, and that is the end of him. 

This is no exaggerated picture. In Cuba we have 
no need to exaggerate such facts. Rather we are 
forced to tell only the half of what we endure, if we 
wish to be believed; and even then the people of the 
United States cannot credit such atrocities. Nor 
will these tragedies cease until Cuba is free. 

I know somewhat whereof I speak, for I lay a 
month in the dungeons of this castle, expecting every 
hour to be shot; and my escape was due not to any 
clemency, nor yet to the fact that I was born a citizen 
of the United States, but to a curious accident. 

In the year 1877, near the close of what may be 
called the first stage of the war for freedom in Cuba, 
a column of the Cuban patriot force, with which I 


tence. 


lage and ingenio of Tres Bocas, in the eastern dis- 
trict. Ido not suppose that at this time the entire 
patriot army could have mustered eight hundred men, 
so much had our numbers been thinned by cholera 
and by our many hopeless battles. 

This, it must be remembered, was after the insur- 


| rection had been declared to be suppressed by the 


Spanish authorities. Such of us as were still in arms 
had been forced to take refuge in the forests, among 
the mountains of the eastern district of the island. 
Here we lived as best we could, and fought when a 
chance offered. 

Against this little band of tatterdemalions the 
Spanish had, in the field and in forts, a large army. 
Not half our poor fellows had rifles, or even muskets, 
and cartridges were as scarce as gold ounce pieces. 
Our only opportunities for striking a blow were to 
fall suddenly on some outpost by night, or to surprise 
some supply train. We subsisted on fruit and what 





we occasionally captured from the Spaniards. 

The fortified ingenio at Tres Bocas consisted of a 
sugar mill and its numerous out-buildings, surrounded | 
by a stone wall eight feet high. It stood in the midst 
of extensive cane fields, bounded on three sides by 
forests stretching away to the Toro Mountains. The 
place was garrisoned by a battalion of Spanish infan- 
try, and was well provisioned. 

We had information that sickness had reduced the 
battalion to less than a hundred men. Here seemed 
to be a chance to recruit our failing stock of ammuni- 
tion, and in obedience to orders from our Presidente, 
I got together a hundred and forty-three men, negroes 
mostly, but none the worse soldiers for that, and 
approaching the ingenio from the forest on the 
northeast, attacked the mill at two o’clock in the 
morning of the 2d. 


| weak and uncalled-for would it, at that time, have 





The gate was battered down, and the place carried 


mountains re-echo, our men sprang out of the bushes. 
But the cavalry did not wait for us; they wheeled and 
galloped away, lying low on their horses’ necks. 

I ran forward with our black fellows, but before I 
could have given an order, or been heard, above the 
noise of the mélée, every horse and every wounded 
man had been despatched,—except one who chanced 
to have fallen near the place where I emerged from 
the brush. 

His horse was shot and had fallen partly on him, 
and his bridle, thrown over his head, was twisted 
round his body and held him down. 
fellow of not more than nineteen. 

In mortal terror, he raised one hand and begged for 
his life. Two soldiers rushed forward, to bayonet 
him. 

“Alto!” T shouted. “Back to your packs! imme- 
diately! Take up your packs. Resume your line of 
march. I'll settle with this young dog!” 

The men, trained to obedience, stopped, turned 
back, and ran for their loads. 

“Por Dios! por cielo! por mi madre!” (For 
Heayen’s sake! for my poor mother’s sake!) the 
young trooper entreated. “Save me! Spare me!” 
He made sure that I was about to kill him. 

“Muy bien! Vl save you,” said I. “Keep quiet, 
now, and when we are gone, crawl back to your fel- 
lows.” 

I stopped only to cut his bridle and give his horse a 
pull sidewise off his leg, then ran on after my men. 

This was but an act of common humanity; yet so 


He was a young 


been considered in the patriot army, that I did not 


grandees. She was an ardent patriot, a woman with 
true heart, and when roused to indignation at 
our oppressors, could show nerve that any man might 
envy. For six years she had kept us informed of the 
movements and the policy of the Spaniards. 

Her fortune was considerable; but she had already 
contributed more than a third of it to “Cuba Libre,” 
and the war, too, had greatly depreciated her property 
in plantations. 

Hence I was loath to apply to her again for further 
contributions. But in the general poverty and despair, 
I was forced to do so, and made a secret visit to 
Havana for that purpose. 

Having first sent her a message by one of our 
laborantes (secret workers for the cause), I called at 
the rear door of the kitchen of her house at four 
o'clock in the morning, that being the safest time for 
me. Not even her servants could be trusted. Sefora 
X—— received me graciously, and I hastened to give 
the object of my visit and to say that I felt not simply 
hesitation in doing so, but almost a sense of shame, 
in view of the sacrifices she had already made for our 
cause. 

“Ah no, sefior!” she exclaimed, tears siarting to 
her fine dark eyes. “It is J who feel shame when I 
look at you, and you not a Cubano, but an 
cano! TI see you worn and haggard! You give your 
life, in the sacred name of Freedom, and shall I, a 
Cubano, withhold my miserable doubloons? Not a 
portion of my inheritance, but the whole of it, is at 
the service of Cuba querida” (dear Cuba). 

I made haste to assure her that I could not ask for 
such a sacrifice. She then went and fetched from her 
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mention it to my brother officers. “Our enemies 
never spare ourmen; why should we show them quar- 
ter?” they would have said. 

At last, we were literally starved out. The lack of 


| boudoir five thousand dollars in gold, and made me 
promise to come for five thousand more, to be ex 

| pended for arms. 

| The following night I called again to receive the re 


by a quick rush inside, before the garrison had time | food, indeed, has always been the greatest weakness | mainder of her contribution; and having great faith 
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MY ESCAPE 


fairly to awake. They had but three sentinels afoot 
when we beat down the gate. About half the gar- 
rison escaped over the wall and fled; the others met 
their fate in the yard. 

It is one of the horrible features of this war that 
no quarter is given on either side. The Spanish inva- 
riably shoot or bayonet our men when they are taken 
alive and wounded. This has provoked reprisal on 
the part of the patriots. From the outset the Spanish 
have made this war a war of extermination. 

Forty rifles, about a thousand rounds of ammuni- 
tion, and a large quantity of flour and bacon fell into 
our hands. Packs were at once made up, each as 


haste, for on such a raid our retreat must, of necessi- 
ty, be made as suddenly as our attack. 

By half-past three we were on our way back into 
the mountains. Eleven of our men had fallen in the 
action, six wounded, the others killed. One hundred 
men were detailed to carry packs, twelve to carry the 
wounded, and fifteen as a rear guard. 

We were at once pursued, for at two leagues from 
Tres Bocas there was another Spanish garrison, at 
the hamlet of Coquino. Shortly after sunrise, two 
scouts whom I had ordered to follow slowly after our 
column, joined us and reported that a battalion of in- 
fantry and a company of cavalry were coming rapidly 
up on our trail. 

There was a rocky ravine, along the bed of which 
our line of retreat back into the mountains lay. I 
determined there to make a stand. When we reached 
it, the hundred men with packs were ordered to the 
rocks and thick, leafy brush on either side of the 
rivulet, in the bed of the gully. Here they were bid- 
den put down their loads, and take their rifles. 

The rear guard, meantime, was sent back to meet 
the enemy, their instructions being to skirmish a lit- 
tle, and then feign a flight back into the ravine. 

The ruse succeeded in part. The company of cav- 
alry—fine-looking regulars, in white linen jackets and 
morions—came dashing after our fugitives, with a 
ringing “Hola!” Then, detecting something suspic- 
ious at the entrance of the ravine, their captain pulled 
up his horse and shouted,— 

“Alto!” (halt). 

I shouted fire! at the same instant, and many of the 
troopers and horses were killed or wounded. With 





was then serving, was sent to attack the fortified vil- 





a shout which seemed to make that whole range of 





large as a man could carry, and with all possible | 


FROM MORRO CASTLE. 


| in the Patriot army. Cuba is not a country in which 
| cereals and beef are raised; yet it is impossible to 
wage war without these essentials. Even the most 
ardent patriot loses heart on a diet of oranges and 
| Sugar-cane stalks. 
| The Spanish coast-guard service of gunboats ren- 
dered efforts to smuggle stores ashore, from schooners 
| in our employ, so hazardous that we gave up the at- 
tempt; for we lost five out of every six cargoes, ves- 
sels and all. Besides this, our money had given out. 

Ammunition and arms, too, were well-nigh as scarce 
| as food. 
| As early as the year 1874, such of us as were capa- 
ble of taking a comprehensive view of the situation, 
foresaw that we should be reduced to a stand-still, 
from want of food and munitions—flour, beef and 
cartridges. This result must come, not from lack of 
men, but from the lack of something to eat. 

When, therefore, the first collapse of our cause 
came, the more thoughtful among us were not dis- 
couraged. We knew we must have a breathing-spell, 
so to speak, of two or three years; and it was deter- 
mined to employ the time in judicious preparation for 
another and a more effective campaign. 

About six hundred of our disbanded men were sent 
into the mountainous eastern district of the island, 
to start stock-ranges. They were bidden to get hold 
of cattle and horses, and in the wild, interior region 
set these animals to breed and multiply, in order that 
| when next we joined issue with our oppressors, there 
might be beef and horses in the tract of country held 
by us. 

Arms and ammunition, also, must be obtained. 
The Spanish do not allow Cubans to possess fire-arms. 
Some device or stratagem must therefore be hit on 
for getting arms into the interior of the island. With 
forty thousand soldiers watching every movement 
and guarding every port and cove on the coast, this is 
not an easy thing to accomplish. 

Worse still, there was no money to buy arms with; 
and our first task must therefore be to raise funds. 
Many Cubans of means, at this time, had quite lost 
heart; but some had not. Among the latter was 
Sefiora X——. And it is a well-established fact that 





women always stand by a drooping national cause 
better than men do. 

This lady was then one of the belles of Havana so. 
ciety, much courted by several of the Spanish official 





in her intelligence, I went so far as to consult her on 
the adoption of some stratagem for bringing the arms 
which her money would purchase into the island. A 
woman’s wit is sometimes keener than a man’s. We 
finally hit on a scheme,—which can now be revealed, 
since it has served its purpose and is no longer of use. 
But I see that I shall be obliged to reserve the account 
of it and of my capture and imprisonment for my 
next letter. JUAN ROMERO, 
(To be continued.) 
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NEW YORK NEWSPAPER REPORTERS. 
II. 


The qualifications of a good reporter must bc above 
those of the average of young men. A really first- 
class reporter, who holds a leading position on one of 
the great morning dailies, should be an encyclopaedia 
of certain kinds of knowledge. He must be more or 
less acquainted with polities and finance, art aud lit- 
erature, science and religion. 

He must be largely endowed with the shrewdness 
and insight which make the successful detective, but 
above all he must be gifted with what newspaper men 
call “news-sense” which enables him to kiow what 
will and what will not be interesting, snd must be en 
dowed with untiring energy, or “leg talent,’ as the 
reporters call it, which an editor prizes in his report- 
ers most of all. 

Another qualification is the faculty of rapid writing. 
A good literary style and the art of finished composi- 
tion have their own value, but the reporter who is un- 
able to do rapid work cannot be relied upon, since the 
most important occurrences often have to be written 
up in a great hurry at the last moment. Not unfre-. 
quently, indeed, an emissary from the composing 
room stands at his side to take the pages of his man 
uscript from him as fast as he concludes the last word 
on the leaf. 

Reporters come to think nothing of writing their 
articles on railroad trains, in street-cars and row 
boats, in telegraph-offices, stores, saloons and restau 
rants, in all conceivable places, and under every cir- 
cumstance and degree of inconvenience and discom- 
fort. 

Finally, the reporter must be brave enough to go at 
any hour of the day or night into the vilest dens of 
the most dangerous slums; honest enough to tell the 
exact truth as he discovers it; not too easily carried 
away by his feelings; and candid enough to bear con- 
stantly in mind the fact that there are two sides to 
every story. 

The reporter is well paid for his work, and a young 
man of ability can probably earn at the beginning a 
larger salary in journalism than he might receive at a 
clerkship. But his salary will not increase as he 
grows older, unless the ng man makes a deter- 
mined struggle on every ~cuvd of the ladder, con 
stantly determined to reach the top. Neither luck nor 
favoritism can avail him. He must be content to base 
his claims for preference on merit alone. 

The reporter is in a splendid school to learn human 
nature. He is thrown into contact with every con- 
ceivable class of society, from the highest to the 
lowest. He meets his fellow-beings under every pe- 
culiarity of circumstance, and in a very short time he 
begins to think he can wonder at nothing. And yet 
he is continually startled by circumstances totally at 
variance with all his previous ideas of man’s capabil 
ity for love or hate. 

There is something of fascination in the reporter's 
life which makes up in part for the drudgery he is 
obliged to undergo. It 
monotonous. When he leaves his home in the morn- 
ing he rarely knows whether he will be back again at 
night, or not for a week, or in what part of the city 
or country, and under what circumstances, he is to 
spend the next twenty-four hours. 

Then there is the risk of being “beaten” by a re- 
porter of one of the dozen other papers, which is an 
incentive and a stimulant, -and serves to make all 
work interesting. Particularly is this the case in out- 
of-town work, where he has to rely on the telegraph to 
get his news to his paper. 

The reporter and the country telegraph operator are 
instinctive foes, and it requires every species of threat 
and bribe to induce the latter to stay late at night to 
| send a long press despatch. 
| obliged to go into a village ball-room at midnight, and 

tear an unwilling telegraph-operator from his partner 
| to get an important despatch through to my paper on 


t as 
| time. 








is adventurous, and never 








I have myself been 
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Many are the devices of the reporter to “beat” 
his fellows, and get an exclusive piece of news to 
I know one of the craft who was 
sent a year or two ago to get the particulars of a 
terrible tragedy ina country town on Long Island. 
‘The place was distant eight miles from the village 
where the railroad left him, and he hired a con- 
veyance to take him to the scene of 
the occurrence. 


his own paper, 












NEW YORK NEWSPAPER 

Knowing that reporters from all the other papers 
would get to the village by the next train, he hired 
every horse and every vehicle in the village, and 
howled gaily out into the country with his long 
train of carts, wagons, carriages and bugyies rat- 
tling behind him likea particularly jolly kind of a 
funeral procession. 

Ile got back by a round-about road just after 





the other reporters had started out on foot, and 
was the only man who got the news through in 
The pub- 
lisher of the paper gave him a check for a hand- 


time for his paper the next morning. 





some sum to reward his enterprise. 
Another reporter, who was one of four to obtain 
an important piece of news, on Staten Island, late 


at night after the ferry-boats had stopped running, 
engaged the captain of one of the boats, at an ex- 
orbitant rate, to steam up and take him over to 
New York, as there were no available telegraph 
facilities on the island. The agreement was that 
no other person should be taken on the boat, and | 
the reporter congratulated himself that his paper 
would have an exclusive piece of news in the 
morning 


Ile was surprised the next day to read the story | 

: | 

in three other papers, and he afterward learned | 
that his 


three rivals had concealed themselves on 
the bout he had paid for, and taken the trip with | 
him. 

During the excitement over the theft of the re- 
mains of the late A. 'T. Stewart, a reporter won a 
“beat” on all the other papers by a stroke of en- 
Late at 
night it was learned that there were important 
developments in the case at a little town in New 
Jersey twenty miles from the city. 


terprise and a knowledge of geography. 


Reporters of all the papers but one went over to 
Jersey City to wait two hours for a railroad train, 
taking which they might hope to get a bare 
outline of the news in time to telegraph it to the 
morning The other reporter rushed down 
to the Battery, and hired a tug-boat to take him 
up the coast to a point opposite the village. The 
captain would not go out for less than one hun- 
dred dollars. 

“Get me there inan hour and a half,” said the 
reporter, “and Ll give you a hundred and fifty ! 
Just put on all the steam you've got, and I'll hold 
the safety valve down!” 

He got there within the time, hired a man at the 

oust to drive him to the village, and sent a col- 


by 


papers. 





umn anda half over the wires to New York be- | 
fore the rallroad train dragged into the place | 


bringing the other reporters an hour too late to | 


send anything to their papers. 





The average number of hours a reporter ona 
| 
morning paper works is probably greater than in | 
any other calling which involves much brain-work. 


A well-known journalist, in an after-dinner speech, | 
e divided newspaper men into three classes. 
‘There are the publishers,” he said, **who get = 
the editors, who get allthe glory; and 
who get all the work.” | 
| 
| 
| 





the money ; 
the reporters, 

\ reporter works very frequently from fourteen 
to sixteen hours a day. He has no time that he 
ean call his own, and must always hold himself 
in readiness to go anywhere or do anything, no 
matter how dangerous, unpleasant or inconven- 
ient, that his city editor asks of him. 

He can not make anengagement one day before 
him, because no one can tell what may happen 
that will make his presence imperatively necessary 
at his office. Of course the fourteen hours’ labor 
is not a continual strain, because the reporter 
spends much of the time going from place to 
place, and often when a number of reporters mect 
on an assignment they divide the work up between 

m, and have a jolly time. 


REPORTE 


They don’t tell their editor about it, however, 
since there is an imperative rule in every news- 
paper office that the reporter shall do his work 
alone, or send for assistance to his own office. 

Reporters have an unpleasant reputation among 
people who are not thrown into frequent contact 
with them, because the worst of the class are 

those who put themselves forward, 

and by them the whole are judged. 
There are on the New York 
newspapers, to-day young men 
connected with the best 
American families, and not 
a few from good families in 
England, France and 
Germany. There are 


RS. 


graduates of all the 
great universities in 
Europe, including 
Oxford, Cambridge, 
Dublin and Heidelberg, and of all the prominent 
American colleges. 

Some of them have taken up journalism from 
choice, some have been thrown into it by neces- 
sity; but, as a class, they are men of education, 
culture and refinement, and all the world will yet 
hear of some of them. 

F. MarsHaALL WHITE. 


+O 


For the Companion. 


OMITTED. 

Rare form, bright eyes, fair forehead wreathed about 
With sunniest curls! Child’s mouth and voice like love's 
Most tender eadence in the coo of doves! 
A heart! Ah! sad miracle—the heart's left out ! 

PAUL H, HAYNE. 
—+or- 
JOSEPH ARCH. 


A grand dinner was given recently in London 
to Joseph Arch, a member of Parliament for a 
portion of the county of Norfolk. The dinner, 
which was attended by four hundred and _ fifty 
noblemen and gentlemen, was presided over by 


| Mr. Chamberlain, of Mr. Gladstone's Cabinet, 


and the proceedings were published at length in 
the principal newspapers. 

Who is Joseph Arch, that he should be honored 
in this extraordinary manner ? 

Twelty-five years ago he was a farm-laborer 
upon an estate in the county which he now repre- 
sents. The lady who owned that estate is still alive, 
and, although she does not sympathize with liberal 
politics, testifies that Joseph Arch was one of the 
best and most faithful laborers who ever worked 
upon her land, and one who enjoyed the respect 
of all who knew him. At that period farm labor- 
ers were the least paid, hardest worked, and most 
ignorant of the whole industrial class. Their 
wages in Norfolk County averaged little more 
than eight shillings a week, which is about two 
dollars of our money. 

Joseph Arch was something more than a farm- 
laborer. He was a “local preacher” of the Meth- 
odist church, in which capacity it was part of his 
duty to visit the cottages of his brethren, and 
minister, as best he could, to the needs of the 
sick, the depraved, and the destitute. These visits 
made him acquainted with the profound and hope- 
less misery of a class who were trying to pay rent 
and rear families upon twenty-five cents a day. 


them while they remained so desperately poor, and 
he entered upon the work of forming a laborers’ 
union, or league, the object of which was to agi- 
tate and strive, by means strictly legal and right, 
for better wages and fewer hours of toil. He held 
meetings in the open air. Against opposition of 
all kinds he kept on his way, until the laborers of 


Norfolk and adjoining counties were able to pre- | 
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Mr. Arch’s first appearance in the House of 
Commons was as honorable to him as his past 
career had been. He was respectfully listened to, 
and he made a speech worth hearing. 

Like all other agitators who have really bene- 
fited the poor man, Joseph Arch has employed 
only honorable means and methods. He has 
never incited to violence; he has never preached 
the gospel of hate and destruction; and he re- 
mains, after a quarter of a century of heroic and 
successful service, a poor man. 

His natural gift of eloquence, as the chairman 
remarked at the London dinner, marked him out 
as the leader of a popular movement. ‘But,” 
added Mr. Chamberlain, ‘‘it was the possession of 





higher and nobler qualities which gained for him 
the affection, the confidence, and the support of 
the great mass of those whom he has sought to 
serve, and which have placed him now in the 
proud position of the first representative of the 
English peasantry in the House of Commons.” 


at Hr 
For the Companion, 


THE ROOTS OF THE 
The roses come and the roses go, 
But the roots of the roses live under the snow. 
Wrapped in a dreamless sleep they lie 

Till the sunshine shall waken them by-and-by, 


ROSES. 


Sheltered behind her cloudy bars, 

Night keeps her army of glittering stars, 

The light wind rushes o’er hill and plain, 

And each silvery star comes back again, 
Friendships are born and friendships die, 

But the love of the soul is kept on high. 

The blossoms of faith may come and go, 

But the roots of the roses live under the snow, 


ARTHUR WENTWORTH EATON, 


OP — 


LABOR AND CAPITAL. 


Beyond a doubt the great question of our time 
is the labor question. What are the proper rela- 
tions of wage-earners to their employers, and how 
near to such relations can the world come without 
a social revolution ? 

There are some reformers who see plainly that 
the relations which they think it desirable to es- 
tablish cannot be substituted for those now exist- 
ing without turning society, laws and governments 
completely upside-down. They do not shrink 
from that consequence, and boldly proclaim them- 
selves ‘‘Socialists,” or reformers of society. 

But at present these reformers are more noisy 
than they are numerous. It is not easy to per- 
suade the masses of the people that institutions 
which are the outgrowth of the best human expe- 
rience, and that are most strongly intrenched as 
well as elaborately constructed where there is the 
most Christian enlightenment, can be totally and 
fundamentally bad. 

So, for the time being, the reform of labor rela- 
tions must proceed within the limits of modern 
social arrangements. That is to say, we must 
recognize rights of capital as well as rights of 
labor, and must so frame any new laws which the 
growing importance, in a political sense, of the 
wage-earner makes it certain will be passed, as to 
prevent either from making unjust encroachment 
upon the other. 

How this is to be done is a matter for the most 
careful consideration, and it is a subject upon the 
details of which we cannot enter. We merely 
state a principle which every right-thinking man 
will accept without question. 

Just at this time the labor question assumes a 
practical phase. Those who work for wages are 
engaged in numerous local struggles to enforce 
their demands, not for new laws, but for what 
they conceive to be their due under existing laws. 
Here it is for higher wages, there it is to prevent 
the discharge of a fellow-workman, elsewhere it is 
to maintain their right to belong to and to be con- 
trolled by the greatest trade organization the world 
has ever known, the Knights of Labor. 

Before our time, before the era of great factories, 
great corporations, great transportation companies, 
the only large bodies of men under pay were those 
employed by kings and governments. Conse- 





quently the whole question, as it is presented to 
this generation, is anew one. Individual capital 
used to deal with individual laborers. Now each 
party to a controversy which has always been in 
progress, is stronger than it used to be, and the 
labor party is conscious of greater strength. 
Moreover, intelligence is so much more common 


| than it used to be, and education is so much more 
He saw that nothing effectual could be done for | 


widely diffused, that there is far less mental differ- 
ence between employers and employed than there 
was fifty or one hundred years ago. Accordingly, 
if itis Mind that is to govern in the world, if it is 
Intellect that is to win the supremacy, the battle 
is not to be gained by capital so surely as might 


have been thought to be the case in times of | 


greater popular ignorance. 
It is Mind that is to come off victorious, and it 


sent a united front to their employers, and compel | is for precisely that reason that force is the worst 


attention to their most just and reasonable de-| of all weapons. 


mands. 


creased from between eight and nine shillings a 
week to between fourteen and sixteen shillings. 


From the lowest and most 


| worldly point of view, violence of any sort is the 
Since he began his movement, wages have in-| poorest possible policy for the party which em- 


| Ploys it, because it surely brings the party into 
bad repute and defeats the very object it is used to 


In many other ways the laborer’s lot has been | promote. 


mitigated. A school for his children is open; he 
has become a voter; he has ceased to be a de- 
graded and despairing serf; he has become a man 
and a citizen. For these unspeakable and im- 
measurable blessings he 1s very much indebted to 
Joseph Arch, and the first use he makes of his 
new power is to place his benefactor in the legisla- 
ture of the nation. 


Let history and experience show that it is not 
| numbers, but generalship, that conquers. In 
many of its pending struggles, labor has the more 
or less openly avowed sympathy of many who are 
classed as capitalists. But that sympathy can 


5 tle. 
only be retained by its being made to appear that | pjo¢ 
| the object is to gain a larger share of the profit 


| upon production. 


When it becomes evident that the destruction of 
property is aimed at,—even that there is a willing- 
ness to destroy property in order to accomplish 
the other object,—sympathy is forfeited, and labor 
invites its own defeat. 


Ee 
SINGULAR DISEASES, 


Among the most singular diseases which have been 
developed in modern times is that of aphasia, in 
which the patient loses the memory of certain words, 
or rather the power to attach the proper word to an 
idea. 

A victim of this disease recently lost the ability 
to pronounce any word but ‘Yes,’”’ while his brain 
was as active and clear as before. He would read 
the morning paper, and proceed te make lively 
comments on the news to his family; all of which 
| consisted of the single word “Yes,” uttered with 
| every variety of inflection. He, meanwhile, was to- 
tally unaware that he was not speaking with all his 
| wonted fluency and force. A cure was effected in this 
case, and the mind of the patient was found to be 
clear and untouched by this strange ailment. 

Another remarkable disease is noted by an Ameri- 
can specialist in cerebral affections, and also by a fa- 
mous Spanish physician, Armanque Y Tuset. Miriat- 
chit is a disease which originated among the prisoners 
of eastern Siberia. 

The patient is irresistibly impelled to imitate the 
words spoken by his companion; he can, in fact, make 
no other sounds than those which he hears. This dis. 
ease is chronic and contagious, and is accompanied by 
fever, great dilation of the pupils of the eyes, and in- 
cessant laughter, and leaves the patient exhausted; 
the events of the time in which he has been affected 
being an utter blank to him. After the attack is past, 
the patient recovers his full strength of mind, and 
loses the inclination to imitate like a mocking-bird. 

Now, the story of these strange diseases oppresses 
us like a nightmare-horror. But is there no more 
commonplace mental ailment which has in it even 
deeper loss and tragedy? A young man, for example, 
gives himself up to money-making, or a young girl to 
the pursuit of fashion, for years, with the result that 
they forget, not spoken words, like the victim of apha- 
sia, but ideas, principles and feelings. 

The soul, dwarfed and shrunken, knows nothing of 
the wide, noble life once possible to it, but goes about 
like an imbecile, crying out, “Dress! dress!” or 
“Money! money!” 

Or, the lad or girl, just setting out in life, afraid to 
act from the law of common-sense and conscience 
within, becomes a silly imitator of others, and re- 
ceives from some one whom he or she regards as a 
social power, ideas of duty, or manners, even of re- 
ligion. These weak creatures do not, like the Sibe- 
rian miriatsha, echo the words only of their compan. 
ions, but their thoughts and actions, and so become, 
in brain and soul, base copies of poor originals. 

When these singular neural diseases are cured, the 
brain, we are told, is unimpaired. But for the com- 
moner ailments we have described, there is no cure. 
They attack the soul itself,—the seat of life. Their 
work is not for this world only, but for eternity. 
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COURT ETIQUETTE. 


A significant illustration of the absurdity of the 
etiquette of courts was given in the London Lancet 
the other day as occurring in the English House of 
Peers. No commoner can be admitted into that 
august body while it is in session. A noble lord was 
seized with an epileptic fit, and fell near his seat. 

Lord Spencer hurried to the House of Commons, of 
which several eminent physicians are members, and 
returning with one of them, was kept outside the 
door until the Peers formally adjourned, when the 
scientific commoner was admitted, and allowed to 
minister to the prostrate nobleman. 

This story almost equals that of Charles the First, 
whose face, we are told, burned to a blister while he 
was waiting for an official of sufficiently high rank to 
place a screen between him and the fire. Etiquette 
did not permit him to change his seat. 

The more barbarous the nation, the more rigid the 
etiquette which surrounds their kings. When the 
first English envoys were admitted to the presence of 
the Emperor of China, they were told they must ap- 
proach him kneeling. When they refused, the audi- 
ence was put-off for another day. They were then 
brought to the ante-chamber, the only door of admis- 
sion to the regal presence being two feet high, m 
order that they would be compelled to crawl through 
it. Their haughty refusal to enter and their with- 
drawal probably impressed the Chinese government 
with the strength of the British nation more than all 
their men-of-war in the harbor. 

Where a national government depends for its 
authority and influence on the profound reverence 
paid by the lower classes to their individual rulers, it 
is wise and expedient to surround their persons with 
pomp and all the restrictions of etiquette. When 
the ruler of the nation, as in this country, represents 
not an imperial family, but the temporary exponent 
of the will of the people, any imitation of royal eti- 
quette becomes absurd. 

Our later Presidents, knowing this, have been too 
| wise to establish any court forms. From time to time, 

however, there have been occasional squabbles be- 
| tween the wives of officials as to precedence in walk- 
ing to the dinner-table. But these exceptions only 
make the rule of simplicity in the public and private 
life of the highest officers of our powerful govern- 
ment more marked. 











ANGRY LETTERS. 

Aaron Burr used to say, ‘‘Talk as much as you please, 
when there are no witnesses present, but don’t put 
anything in black and white.” The cunning lawyer 
acted on the Latin maxim, Litera scripta manet 
{What is written remains], and never allowed himself 
to write that which could be used as evidence against 
him. 

Burr’s practice may be cited to emphasize a neces- 
sary caution to those tempted to write an angry epis- 

The hasty word may be recalled, but anger in 
k and white may embitter a lifetime. An English 
essayist tells this anecdote : 

An old gentleman, with a most benevolent look, but 
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evidently of an irascible temper, begged the postmas- 
ter to return to him a letter which he had dropped into 
the box. The postmaster, at first, refused, as compli- 
ance would be illegal; but at last, being won over by 
the gentleman’s importunity, he returned the letter, 
having satisfied himself, by comparing the address 
with a specimen of the old man’s writing, that he 
really wrote the epistle. 

On receiving the letter, the gentleman’s face beamed. 
Tearing it into fragments and showering them down, 
he exclaimed,— 

“T have preserved my friend!” 

While in a state of irritation, he had written his 
friend a fetter which would have ruptured their friend. 
ship. In his calmer mood, he asked to recall it, and 
therefore sought the postmaster. Mr. Saunders, who 
tells the story in Pastime Papers, adds the advice, 
“never to write in your anger, or, at any rate, to keep 
your letter till you are cool.” 





INDIVIDUAL DISCOVERY. 


The knowledge acquired by personal investigation 
or experience is far more valuable than the same facts 
memorized from books. Professor Agassiz, a most 
excellent teacher, understood and constantly acted 
upon this truth. 

Many of his lessons consisted of mere “looking ;” 
some specimen was given to the student to analyze, 
and comment upon, but no help was afforded until the 
pupil had elicited all the information from it which he 
could derive unaided. Agassiz occasionally asked after 
the pupil’s progress, but never gave him leading ques- 
tions which might serve to suggest conclusions to 
which he must otherwise come independently. 

Professor Hyatt, a prominent naturalist, has a sim- 
ilar method of teaching, the suggestion of which 
may have come from his first interview and study 
with Louis Agassiz. In regard to his opening lesson 
with this great teacher, Professor Hyatt says: 

“He gave me a penlacrinite, or stone lily, a rather 
complex fossil, and told me to study it. This I thought 
easy work; so I took a stroll in the afternoon, and 
thought little of it. 

“Next morning he came up to my table, and asked 
me what I had found. I had never studied from 
nature before, and began giving a very general de- 
scription, which he soon interrupted. 

“<‘Stop! stop? he said, in an impatient tone. ‘You 
don’t know anything about it. It is just what I ex- 
pected. You haven’t told me anything that you know. 
Look at it again, and tell me something that you see 
for yourself.’ 

“T had some faint book remembrances, and had 
been relying upon these. Taken all absck, I began to 
work. I thought about my specimen all day, and 
dreamed about it at night. Next morning I began 
telling him what I had found, but before I was one- 
quarter through, he stopped me, saying,— 

“*‘That is good, but you have not yet told me what 
I want.’ 

“With this he pointed to the side of the room where 
star-fishes and sea-urchins were kept, and told me to 
see what more he wanted. In this blind way, and 
with no further hint, I worked unsuccessfully for a 
long time; then I found that I had omitted to men- 
tion the star-like appearance of the fossil. Not know- 
ing whether it was of any importance, I timidly men. 
tioned this resemblance to the star-fishes, and Pro- 
fessor Agassiz was satisfied. 

“This experience burned into my mind the most 
important lesson of my life: the manner of gaining 
real knowledge by observation, and that of using it 
by comparison and inference.” 





LOCAL ENGLISH. 


A recent writer upon English manners and customs 
calls attention to some of the different names of em- 
ployments and callings in England and in this coun- 
try. He mentions among these that what we call a 
lamber-dealer is there known as a timber-merchant. 
It may be remarked that the word dealer is in fre- 
quent use only in America. 

The other word, timber, suggests a great variety of 
usage. Timber, in New England, is applied to trees 
large enough to cut logs for the mill, to the logs en- 
tire, and to the large single sticks into which they are 
hewn, or sawn. 

When the logs are cut into boards, planks, joists, 
and so on, they form lumber. In the West, timber is 
generally standing trees, and it includes all trees, large 
and small, without reference to their fitness for the 
mill. 

The cutting and hauling this timber is lumbering 
there; but in a large part of New England it is log- 
ging. What we call joist is known elsewhere as 
scantling, and what we call boards or planks, the 
English call deals. 

In this country a person who splits out shingles is 
called a shingle-weaver. 
made in this way; but lath are regularly riven, and a 
maker of them is called a lath-render, 

Work-people like to specialize whatever they do. 
They are always ready to borrow words from the pro- 
fessions to describe their work. The writer was once 
amused to hear an English puddler employed in an 
Ohio foundry explain how the ore was reduced. In- 
stead of using limestone as a flux, he said, they 
mixed with the native ore a small percentage of Mis- 
souri and Lake Superior ores; and “these,” as he 
expressed it, “operated to physic the native ore.” 





WESLEY’S TACT. 

John Wesley was a gentleman. He was both well- 
born and well-bred. Though of the stuff out of which 
martyrs are made, he was gifted with a tact that 
equalled the tact of women. Uncompromising when 
principles were threatened, he adapted his speech and 
manners to the miners of Cornwall and to the ladies 
of London. 


He was once invited to luncheon at the house of a 
gentleman of wealth, whose daughter had, not long 
before, connected herself with the Methodists. One 


of Mr. Wesley’s preachers, a plain, blunt yeoman, 
unused to good society, was also invited. 


At the table, the young lady, who was remarkable 
for her beauty, sat beside the blunt preacher. During 
a pause in the meal, he noticed that she wore several 


In England shingles are not | pers. 


attract Mr. Wesley’s attention, and asked in a loud 
voice,— 

“What do you think of this, sir, for a Methodist’s 
hand?” 

The girl turned crimson—for she and every one at 
the table knew Mr. Wesley’s aversion to showy deco- 
ration. But the aged Christian’s tact was equal to the 
emergency. With a good-natured smile, he simply 
said,— 

“I think the hand is very beautiful.” 

The beautiful girl’s face showed her appreciation 
of the compliment, and a few hours later, she ex- 
pressed her satisfaction with the delicate reproof, by 
appearing with a ringless hand. 


42> 
tor 





TOILERS IN THE STREAMS. 


If any order of creature is born to a life of ease, 
and is exempt from the performance of a daily task, 
it might be thought that the fishes in the water form 
that order. They need no shelter from the rain or 
protection from the wind. They live under a trans- 
parent roof, that makes their home more splendid 
than acrystal palace. Their board is always spread | = 
at just that level that they may recline at their meals 
with all the luxuriousness of Greek and Roman gen- 
tility. Vhe same restful couch upon which they take 
their meals serves equally well for repose. No beings 
occupy a home in which more comforts have been 
secured, and yet, even these are intent upon making 
improvements. 


A Scotch naturalist writes pleasantly of some build- 
ing operations which he saw going on at the bottom 
of a ditch. One summer day, he was amused by 
watching the singular proceedings of two ay on in 
a small ditch of clear running water near his house. 

They were about six inches in length, and as large 
round as a pencil. The two little creatures were most 
busily and anxiously employed in making little tri- 
= ular heaps of stones, using for the purpose irregu- 
ond shaped bits of gravel about the size of a large 


W hen they wished to move a larger stone, they 
helped each other in endeavoring to roll it into the 
desired position. Occasionally they both left off their 
labors, and appeared to rest for a short time, and 
then they returned to the work with fresh vigor. 

The object of their a this observer did not 
venture to guess, but he had a gi opportunity of 
watching them, as the water was quite clear and 
shallow, and they were so intent upon what they were 
at, that they took no notice whatever of him. 
He had intended to examine the little heaps of 
stones which they had made, but going from home 
the next day put it out of his recollection, and he lost 
the opportunity. It seems, however, so singular a 
manceuvre on the pr of tish to buildup veguine little 
pyramids of gravel, bringing some of the stones from 
the distance of two feet against the current, and roll- 
ing them to the place with evident difficulty, that the 
lampreys must have some good reason which leads 
them to take the trouble. 
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A GAS-CRANK. 


The Boston gentleman who recently defined a 
crank as a person who held opinions which are op- 
posed to those of his set, might find in the history of 
inventions many illustrations of his ironical defini- 
tion. 


When, in 1792, Murdock, the iron founder, lighted 
his house and offices with gas, he was called a wizard, 
the then equivalent for crank. In 1803 Winzer, a 
German, proposed to light London with gas. Ridi- 
cule rained down upon him, and one of the most 
boisterous of the laughing ——- was Sir Humphrey 
Davy, the inventor of the safety-lam 

Those who looked upon the project as the dream 
of a crank predicted all sorts of injurious results 
should gas be used as alight. Noone would be able 
to pass a gas-lamp without holding his nose or risking 
suspended animation. Houses would be blown up by 
the dangerous mixture, and London would be unin- 
habitable. 

The company which |e peg to introduce the novel 
light had an office, in front of which gas-lamps were 
shown lighted, to the public. A picture, satirizing 
the foolish objections to its use, represented a gentle- 
man as standing under the lamp and explaining the 
light to a lady: 

“The coals, bei sing steamed, produce tar or paint for 
the outside of houses; the smoke, assing through wa- 
ter, is deprived of substance, and urns as you see.” 

“Arrah, honey!” exclaims an Irishman, o> all 
ing this luminous explanation, “if this man brings 
fire through water, we shall soon have the Thames 
and Liffey burnt down, and all the pretty little her- 
rings and whales burnt to cinders.” 
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RECEIVING THE LADIES. 


There are times when an ovation, however sincere, 
may prove embarrassing to the recipients, as the fol- 
lowing story goes to show. In the earlier days of 
California, a Catholic priest established a chapel in a 
mining town in which the sterner sex largely predom- 
inated. 

It happened that three gentlemen, with their fami- 
lies, members of various Protestant denominations, 
settled in the place to look after their business inter- 
ests. Learning that there was no Protestant church 
in the place, on Sunday morning the ladies repaired 
to the Catholic chapel, but found it full of worship- 





‘As well-dressed ladies were an uncommon sight in 
the vicinity, their entrance created quite a flutter of 
excitement. The benevolent little est, seeing there 
were no seats, leaned across the altar-rail, and whis- 
pered to a son of Erin, “Three chairs for the Protes- 
tant ladies.” 

“Begorra, I will, yer riverence!” was the enthusi- 
astic reply; and quickly rising and i facing the wor- 
shippers, the Hibernian announ 

“B’ys, Father O’Rafferty wants us to give three 
cheers for the Protestant leddies, an’ I hope ye’ll give 
’em wida will! Hip- a tee ta 

By the time the chivalric ee had proceeded 
thus far, Father O’ Rafferty had collared the mistaken 
enthusiast, seats were trought in, and the services 
proceeded. 
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PROFITING BY EXPERIENCE. 


The honest literalness of some very sensible people 
is often decidedly amusing. The following joke, com- 
ing from the Chinese, proves that our friends at the 
antipodes are tickled by the same straws which excite 
our mirth: 


husband, who was at work in a field. 
my hoe.’ 
claiming his affairs so loudly. 

“TI am certain,” said she, “that the nef; 
heard you, and some one has already stolen it.” 
field to find that the hoe was surel 


back to the house, impressed by t 
previous caution, he wakispered his wife’s ear,~— 


gone. 


“Come home to dinner!” cried a housewife to her 
“All right!” he shouted; “‘as soon as T have hidden 
At dinner, his wife remonstrated with him for pro- 
bors have 
Struck with the remark, the man returned to the 
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That sense of extreme weariness indicates dis- 
ordered blood. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla purities. (4de. 
—_———>_ 


Unquestionably the best Indelible Ink in the world, 
(Payson’s.) New York Jndependent, Sold by alldruggists, 
OO Oe 
A thing of beauty is a joy forever. So is Pozzoni’s 
Complexion Powder. For sale by all druggists and 
fancy goods dealers. (Ade, 
——_»————_ 
A Sudden Change of Weather 
Will often bring on a Cough. The irritation which ine 
duces coughing is quickly subdued by “Srown’s Bron- 
chial Troches,” a simple and effective cure for all Throat 





troubles. Sold only in boxes with the fac-simile of the 

proprietors, JOHN 1, BkowN & SON, on the wrapper. 

FLOWER SEEDS. 12 choice pkts., 25c., Aster, Mign- 
onette, &c. 5 sample packets, l0c, 


Price-List FREE. J. D. FERRIS & CO., 06 Pine St., N.Y. 
The Latest Novelty in Pencils! 


y the manutac urers of 
The Celebrate: EAGLE 2}: Drawing Pencils. 


““THE SCHOLASTIC ”’ 


Containing 12 Outline and 6 beautiful Colored Cards (3x7 
spokes). © est Colored Crayons, with directions for use. 
Sample by mail, 0c. EAGLE PENCIL CoO., New York, 


= GRAPE VINES 


arieti ae 1 
povedetspes Small Fruits. Quality unsurpassed, 


Lew Sample vines mailed for {5.¢. 
scriptive price list free: " wis OESCH, Fredonia. Ne. ¥. 
Best” medicine in the world is Moore’s Pilules, 
»ositive unqualified antidote to malaria. 
They cure headaches, rheumatism, chills, indigestion, 
dunib-ague, constipation, piles, certain. For the com- 
plexion they are without a rival, purifying the blood. 
giving bloom for sallowness. No person os, reg retted 




















br my Pilules. m rite me your case. boxes 
for $l. Dr. C. C. Moore, 78 Cortlandt St , ok York. 
CARDEN 


MAULE’S Seeps 


Gannet pe Sur epeseed. New Seed Catale jue for 1886. 
Free est published. Ove copies al- 
— a ®, You ought to to have it. Send your 


dress at once on 
Wil, Heary Maule, 1708 Flbert Steet, Puladelphi, Pa 
SEND YOUR NAME and the names of your friends to 
LYNN, for his Book on 
. . Mass., Fancy Work. //e 
gives it away. Itcontains hundreds of "illustrations. Ma- 
terials by mail at wholesale. 25 skeins Embroidery Silk, 
l3e. Embroidery Floss, 25. per doz. Jennie June Books 
at half price. Kensington Embroidery and the Colors of 
Flowers,35c. Book of Stamping Patterns, 3000 pictures,25c. 
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Vigereus growth, th 


always true to name. Our Illustrated C = cm 
taining all the New and Rare Roses, aswell as t) e finest 
Standard sorta, wi ith directions for growing, mailed free. 


ROBERT SCOTT & SON, Rose Growers, Philadelphia, Pa 
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Containing latest styles of Boys’, Girls’ and Babies’ 
Clothing, including Everything for Children’s 
Wear, from Hats to Shoes, mailed free, 


BEST & CO., 


60 and 62 West 23d Street, New York. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’ 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


Ask your retailer for the original $3 Shoe, 
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Comfort and Appear- 
ance. A posial card sent to us 
will bring you inform: ation how 

o get this Shoe in any 

State or Territory. 

J. Means & Co., 

41 Lincoln St., 
se Boston, Mass. 


This Shoe stands higher in the estimation of Wearers 
many other in the world. Thousands who wear it 


than 
will tell you the re ason if if you ask them, 
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ORDERS 


We have made a specialty since 1877 of giving as 
Premiums to those who get up Clubs or purchase 
Tea and Coffee in large = untities, Dinner and Tea 





Sets, Gold-Band Sets, Silverware, &c, Teas of all 
kinds from 30 to 70cents be rpound, We doa very large 
Tea and Coffee business, besides se nding -— from 60 to 
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$13 orders, GOLD-BAND OR MoOss-ROSE Sr TS of ‘a 
pieces or DINNER SETs of 112 pieces, with 20 orders, 
and a Host of other Premiums, We carry the largest 
stock, and do the largest Tea and Coffee business, in 
Boston. Over 15,000 club orders sent to COMPANION 
readers during the past five years. Send postal (and 
mention the COMPANION) for our large Illustrated Price 
and Premium List. - 


GREAT LONDON TEA C0., 
801 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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and Price List. THE GREAT_CHINA TEA CO. 
210 state St., Boston, Nrass. 
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Taking hold of her hand, he raised it, so 93 to 


“The hoe is stolen!” 


lined Case, for only $3,00, 





Watch Offer. 3,00, 


Company has recently made some valuable improve- 


Ments in the Waterbury Watch. 
All the Watches we send our subseribers from this date will be 


Series E, Model 1886. The face of the Watch is much 


more attractive than any of the former styles, and the back is 
more beautifully chased, as may be seen in the picture, while the 
works are improved, 


Word About the Waterbury Watch. 


REMEMBER, the Waterbury Watch is not a toy, buta 
real Watch, which differs from all others in that the entire 
movement revolves in the case once every hour. It thus regue 
lates or adjusts itself to varying positions, 

A Watch winding at the stem, 

A Watch strong and durable in all its parts, and calculated to 
do good service for years. 

A Watch too simple in construction to be likely to get out of 
order, and which, if out of order, can be repaired at a 
trifling cost. 

A Watch having a beautiful nickel-silver Case, elegantly 
chased, which will always wear as bright as a new silver dollar. 

On the morning of November Ist, I set my Waterbury with « 
Jurgensen Watch, which is the most perfect portable time-keep- 
er I ever knew, not excepting nautical chronometers, Sinee that 
time it has kept precise time with the Jurgensen Wateh, and the 
difference between them is not perceptible to-day—F. A. P. 
BARNARD, Columbia College, New York, Dec. 4, 1885, 

I have one of the Waterbury Watches, and have never carried a better time-piece. I regulate it with the stande 
ard railroad time, and it does not vary from it.—G. W. WILSON, Perch, Mo. Office of Pacific Express Co. 
of als like the above could be printed. 
We offer the Watch for sale, postage paid by us, including Chain, Compass Charm and Satine 


PEBRBY MASON & CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mase 
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For the Companion. 


THE WOODTHRUSH. 


Shy thrush, again thy voice is heard, 
Thou sweetest, lonest, native bird, 
Emperchéd out of reach of gun, 

But plainer seen, marked by the sun, 
The setting sun, here out of sight, 
But not to thee in that far height, 

As still thou singest, singest long, 
Upon thy crimson mount of song, 

A little island high awa 

Retaining all there is of day 

And all the choicest thing on earth, 
A woodthrush, heir of song by birth. 
Where didst thou pass thine infancy? 
What food ambrosia! nourished thee? 
Wert cradled in the purple clouds? 
Or in the wreath of mist thee shrouds? 
Or housened on the braken sward, 
Thou spirit looking heavenward ? 


Thou ’mindst me of my mate, my bird, 
Whose richest tones at eve are heard: 
As once, adown this woodland green, 
Thine own self, vying, well hast seen, 
Thou markedst how she moved along 
In the full current of thy song, 

As thou wert watching, overhead, 
Thine each note pulsing in her tread, 
Alternate listening to her tone, 

And, next time, deepening thine own. 


And now the eve is coming on 

And thy last sunbeams are ’most gone 
Upon the dark top of the pine, 
Thy little form alone in shine; 

A little crescent, setting moon, 

A while in sight, but lost too soon 
A woodthrush warbling deeper still 

As evening shades Segagus™ rill, 

And one sense less distracts the mind 
From sweet sounds floating on the wind: 
A meteor starting into sight, 

Then gilding down into the night, 

As glides the woodthrush from the tree, 
And sits and carols nearer me, 





: 





T. O. PAINE. 


*The Segagus is a sequestered woodland brook in 
Winslow, Kennebec County, Maine, emptying into the 
Sebasticook, about half a mile above this river’s mouth, 
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For the Companion, 
NURSE MARIA’S STORY. 


There are some trained English nurses in charge 


of our hospital in C——. One of them, while 


iting he minister’s house one day, told us | - 
visiting at the “2 i y, told us not make him abandon any duty he could 


something of the cases that came under her care. 
She was a neat, alert woman, with sparkling black 
eyes set in a clean-cut face, and in her close gray 
gown, white apron and cap, gave one the idea of a 
swift machine. 

“Do you ever read or pray with the poor crea- 
tures ?” asked the minister. 

“No,” said Nurse Maria. “That is not my 
work. I have twenty-four beds, with night-watch 
until half-past four. Then I make up the ward, 
sponge and change my patients, make up twenty- 
four beds, and attend to twenty-four breakfasts. 
Four times a week I wash floor. I have six hours 
for sleep, one for exercise, and am again on duty 
at three P. M. 

“JT sometimes speak a good word to a patient 
when I can edge itin. But reading and prayer— 
that is somebody’s else work,” she replied, look- 
ing about her at us all. 

“I used to wish sometimes,” she said, “that 
some of my patients had such treatment. Now 
there was a bed Number 36, in Casualty Ward. 
He was a newsboy; run over. I had him two 
months. Thursday is visitor’s day, but he had 
no friends. Nobody ever came. He had no pain 
to occupy his mind, either. 

‘“‘When it came my watch, there was always 36 
with his claw-like hands holding down the sheet, 
and his bright eyes watching me, go where I 
would. It was a dull life for the boy,” she said, 
meditatively. ‘Dull? Yes; with nobody to 
speak to all day long. Medicine, beef-tea, milk 
alternate every two hours. Patients are not al- 
lowed to speak to each other. 

“One day, as I gave him his milk, I tapped him 
on the cheek and laughed. Why, would you be- 
lieve it? That boy trembled all over, and the 
drops of sweat came out on his face, he was so 
pleased. After that, when I came in the ward, 
he'd watch me like a half-starved caged animal, 
when it sees its food. You may be sure I never 
forgot to pat him and joke a little. But he was 
moved into Nurse Johanna’s ward.” 

“Was she kind to him?" eagerly asked a lady 
who had lost a boy lately. 

“A nurse who was not kind would soon be dis- 
charged. There never was a more skilful or faith- 
ful woman than Joanna; and for this reason she 
had more beds than any of the nurses. I am 
sure,” hesitating, “36 got his milk and all regu- 
lar, to the tick of the clock. But Joanna had no 
time for patting him or saying, ‘Well, bub!’ or 
the like.” 

She stopped as if the story was told. 

“What became of the boy when he was dis- 
charged ?” asked the lady who had lost her son. 

“When he?—— Oh, you don't understand! 
There was no chance of the poor lad’s recovery 
from the day of the accident. It was only a mat- 
ter of time. I meant to go in to see him every 
day. But I actually had not a moment, and, be- 
sides, nurses don’t like interference, especially 
Joanna. 

“One day she came to the office when I was 
there, and reported one dead. ‘It is your 36,° she 
said to me. 

“T asked her how he went, and she said, ‘Quite 


quiet. He was always quiet,’ she said. ‘Never 
had a word to say to me nor I to him. I wish 
they all were like him! He used to be watching 
all the time as if he expected somebody, and when 
I came past the little fellow just now he was ly- 
ing, hiseyes open, watching still. When I touched 
him I found that he was dead.’ 

“T went into her ward, and there he was, with 
his lean little hands holding down the sheet from 
his chin, and his poor dead eyes still watching for 
something that never had come to him.” 

Nurse Maria’s pleasant, sharp voice changed a 
little. ‘I wish I had gone in sooner,” she said. 
“It was silly, but I tapped him on the cheek, and 
called, ‘Why, Bub! Bub!’ But it was too late 
then.” 

The woman who was in mourning for her boy, 
rose hastily to leave the room. But at the door 
she turned and said, vehemently, “‘I was not half 
a square away from that hospital, sitting idle and 
wishing God would send me some work to do! 
And now the child is dead!” and she burst into 
tears. 

“There are many others,” said Nurse Maria, 
quietly. 

—+o>—_—___-—— 
BLIND HENRY FAWCETT. 


Henry Fawcett started as a boy with the ambition 
to enter the House of Commons. This aspiration he 
regarded as an inspiration from God, for he looked 
upon the position as a trust. He coveted it not to 
gratify any ambition for distincticn and power, but 
that he might serve his country by removing from 
millions of his countrymen the degradation of igno- 
rance. One day, after he had graduated from the 
university, Fawcett and his father went out shooting. 
The son was in advance, some thirty yards, when a 
covey of partridges rose between him and his father, 
who fired at a bird which was in line with his son. 
The bird was shattered by the charge, but two pellets 
passed through the tinted spectacles of the son, one 
through each glass, entered the eyes, and embedded 
themselves behind them. In an instant Henry Faw- 
cett was blind for life. 

His first thought was, not that he should be forever 
excluded from the House of Commons, but that he 
should never again see the lovely view which he had 
just been admiring. The father was broken-hearted, 
for the son was the pride of his heart, and he had 
made the youth’s ambition his own. 

The son, however, was not crushed by the terrible 








calamity. Though cast into utter darkness at the 
morning of his life, young Fawcett looked the calam- 
ity steadily in the face. He resigned himself to the 
inevitable, but he determined that the calamity should 
rform, 
nor persuade him to give up the ambition of bis life. 
From that moment his blindness lost half its terrors. 
It remained an impediment, but never became an ob- 
struction. The man was crippled, but though he 
limped, he kept step with the most stalwart. 

As a Fellow of the University, he resided at Cam- 
bridge, and was elected its professor of Political 
Economy. His verbal memory was weak, and he 
seldom trusted himself to make a quotation, but facts 
and figures were grasped by him with such precision 
as to fit him for fis professional work. He became 
an authority in what Carlyle calls the “Dismal Sci- 
ence,” and a popular lecturer with the undergradu- 
ates. 

Seven years after the accident, the blind, poor, un- 
known yey | man sat in the House of Commons as a 
member for Brighton. Fifteen years of distinguished 
service as a Liberal member, wherein he displayed 
remarkable ability as a debater, caused Mr. Gladstone 
to appoint him Postmaster-General. Immediately he 
broke away from the traditions of officialism, by mak- 
ing it apparent that the nation did not exist to main- 
tain the Postmaster-General, but that his office was 
created and that he was put in it to serve the nation. 

Prime ministers had regarded the post-office as a 
source of revenue. Mr. Fawcett insisted that this 
large arm of the government should do better work 
than increase the revenue; it should diffuse knowl- 
edge, expand trade, increase prosperity, encourage 
family correspondence, and facilitate thrift. 

During the four years and a half that this blind 
man ran the great engine, he made it deliver parcels, 
receive the savings of the poor, insure their lives, and 
pay them annuities. He lowered the charges on tele- 

rams,—the telegraph being a government monopoly 
in Great Britain,—and greatly increased the use of 
postal orders. 

He died in office, and the “common people,” imi- 
tating the Queen and Mr. Gladstone, sent to Mrs. 
Fawcett written expressions of their great loss. 

This is an age of biographies, but we know none 
more stimulating than the “‘Life of Henry Fawcett,” 
by Leslie Stephen. If any boy is depressed by the 
fact that he is poor, unknown, and without friends, 
let him read this narrative of one who, though 
weighted with blindness at the outset, made for him- 
self a noble, because beneficent, career. 





GOING HOME. 


What happiness often lingers in those two words! 
What expectations! What dreams of rest and peace, 
after long absences! In the crowd at the Lake Shore 
Depot was a big fellow wearing a broad-brimmed hat. 
He walked up and down the great platform, his hands 
in his pockets, smoking and singing, apparently in the 
best of humor. A stranger who had been watching 
him for some time finally addressed him. ‘From the 
West?” The man replied, “Iam.” “Are you going 
East?” “Yes, sir.” “So am I,” the stranger replied. 
“It is eleven years since I have been east of Lake 
Michigan, and now I am going to see the old folks 
in Pennsylvania.” 


“That’s a very brief time compared with the years 
I've been away,” said the Westerner, with great vehe- 
mence. “I went West in 49, and this is my first ap- 
yearance this side of the Rocky Mountains since. I 
ive, when I’m at home, in Maine, and that’s where I’m 
going now. When I left there, I was a boy of twen- 
ty. Do you think they will know me now?” and he 
stroked his iron-gray beard thoughtfully. 

“They will if you've got rich in the meantime.” 

“That’s just it, stranger. I’ve been on the coast 
thirty-five years,—a lifetime nearly. I’ve had more 
than a thousand prospects that were considered im- 
mense. I’ve been chasing something, nothing, all 
these years. Sleeping or waking, I’ve seen the glitter 
of gold. Did you ever get that way? No, of course 
you didn’t. I have seen gold everywhere, and yet 
could not find it. 

‘“My eyes have been strained so long, my whole be- 
ing has n so absorbed in this cw search, that it 
tires me to look anywhere or at OS Sg I like to 
smoke and close my eyes and think. And yet I do 
not like to think. A wasted life is not pleasant for 
reflection.” 

“Have you relatives down East?” inquired the man 
by his side, who was getting interested. 

“Yes, sir, my mother, and that’s what’s taking me 


| home, stranger. A curious thing about that. For 


thirty-five years I hardly gave the old lady a ones 
She wrote me frequently, and I wrote when I had 
time, but not like I ought to have done. 

“I was absorbed in gold-hunting, when one day I 
received a letter from her, containing her photo; h. 
She’s more’n seventy-five years old. It struck me like 
an avalanche. 

***Poor old mother!’ says I, and as I looked up, I 
saw myself, wrinkled and gray, in a glass, and ob- 
served, ‘Poor fool boy!’ Well, sir, from that moment 
I lost interest in gold, quartz and placers. 

“When I looked at the snowy peaks I saw my 
mother. I dreamed of her at night. 
before me, ——s in tears, as they were the da 
we parted. Finally I gave up, converted what little 
age I had into dust, and determined to go home. 

*ve been lured from the gold country by a mother’s 
tears. It will pay me richer dividends than the things 
that I have been chasing so long.” 


Her eyes were 





BIRD ARCHITECTURE. 


“4 bird’s nest! Mark it well, within, without; 
No tool had he that wrought, no knife to cut, 
No nail to fix, no bodkin to insert, 

No glue to join; his little beak was all, 

And yet how neatly finished! What nice hand, 

With every implement and means of art, 

And twenty years’ apprenticeship to boot, 

Could make me such another ?” 


—Professor Hurdis, 1798. 


4@> 
or 





ASHAMED OF HIM. 


Young aspirants for literary honors in rural dis- 
tricts sometimes fail to meet with favor and sympa- 
thy from their parents, or from their less aspiring 
rural neighbors, and young poets are often particu- 
larly unfortunate in this respect. A desire to write 
poetry is looked upon as evidence of a ‘“‘weak spot” 
in a boy’s mental organization. The teacher of a 
backwoods school gives the following account of a 
private interview he had with the father of one of his 
pupils. He was going home at the close of his second 
day with his new school, when he was accosted by a 
tall, gaunt man, ploughing in a corn-field. 


‘Be you the new teacher?” asked the man. 
“T am.” 


“Well, now, I want to speak to you ’bout that boy 
of mine. He come to school to-day, didn’t he?” 

“What is his name?” 

“Jared Sparks.” 

“Oh yes; I remember him,” said the teacher. 

“Well, now, mister, what’s your candid, out ’an out 
opinion of that boy? Why I ask is that there’s some 
folks ’round here that thinks he aint much better than 
an ejet, an’ me and his maw have felt right bad 
*bout it; you see he’s our only boy. I’m afraid they 
aint ro denyin’ that Jared aint’zactly right in the up- 
per story.” 

“What makes you think so?” 

*’Cause he’s tuk to writin’ po’try at the awfullest 
rate. He talks in po’try! Why, good land! that boy 
dreams in po’try! An’ as though that wa’n’t bad 
enough, he slops the pigs in po’try! Only last night 
he grabs up a pail of swill, an’ he sez—let me see—he 
8eZ,— 

“ ‘Of this here pail o’ swill, 
Them peegs shell have their fill, 
Into it their snouts shell go, 
Because them peegs do love swill so.’” 


“Well, it certainly looks like an alarming case,” 
said the teacher, laughing heartily. 

“Do ye think so?” asked the father, anxiously. “I 
really thought some of seein’ the doctor ’bout it, an’ 
havin’ the boy fixed some way or nuther so he 
wouldn’t go on like that. He says he can’t help it. 
He don’t git his poeticky failin’ from me or his maw, 
nuther. Ye aint so very smart, but we’ve got more 
sense than to talk in po’try.” 

“He’ll outgrow it in time, I’ve no doubt,” said the 
teacher, soothingly. 

“I do hope so. Me an’ his maw would feel bad if 
he was to turn out a no ’count poet. He’s awful bad 
on moonlight nights, an’ in the spring of the year. 
There’s no stoppin’ him then. He'll talk right out in 
po’try ’fore strangers even, tell his maw an’ me are so 
ashamed of him we don’t know what to do. I’d be 
willin’ to give the best cow I’ve got on this farm to 
any that ’d break him of them poeticky ways of 
sn.” 


————~+or____—— 
TUNISIAN JUSTICE. 


The East is the cradle of the race and the source of 
its legends and fables. Hindoo mothers soothe their 
children to sleep by telling them the originals of 
stories which are the commonplaces of European nur- 
series. An English traveller undertook to teach a 
Tartar boy “‘cat’s cradle.” The little fellow took the 
string out of the European’s hand, and showed him a 
more intricate ‘‘cat’s cradle” than he had ever seen. 
The brothers Grim, both learned philologists, gath- 
ered the admirable collection of stories they have 
published, from the old peasants of the Black Forest 
and the Hartz Mountains. But the traveller in India 
may hear them as they were told two thousand years 
ago, if he will enter a native hut and coax the 
grandmother into telling the stories her grandmother 
told her. 


Every one knows the fable of the monkey whom 
two cats asked to divide the stolen cheese over which 
they had quarrelled. It is a very old fable. Did he 
who first told it see something like the scene which 
occurred two or three years ago in the audience-hall 
of the Bey of Tunis? 

One morning, while the Bey was on the aetgmens 
seat, two Bedouins appeared before him. They had 
found a cow which no one claimed, and which each 
insisted on retaining. They quarrelled, and both came 
before the Bey. 

He tried to persuade the two Arabs to settle the 
matter amicably, but they were too angry to be rea- 
sonable. Seeing that he must decide, the Bey ordered 
the cow to be brought before him. On the animal’s 
appearance, he said to the two litigants,— 

“All property which has no legal ownse belongs to 
me; therefore, according to law, the cow does not be- 
long to either of you. t the owner come here and 
ask me for his cow; he will be sure to receive punish- 
— for not properly guarding his cattle from stray- 
ng. 

“As for you, think yourselves happy to go out of 
my presence without being bastinadoed; for strongly 
suspect you stole the cow.” 





Oo 
A DUMB CHARMER. 
“How near approach 
The sports of children to the toils of men,” 
every one knows who has seen both a soap-bubble 
anda balloon. So the frank preferences and pretty 
approaches of little folks, when a new child attracts 
them, make an amusing image of more sentimental 
realities later on. The following funny story of a 
small lady wooer, who got no response, is taken from 
the Chicago News: 
In front of a Clark Street clothing store a number 
of wax figures stand, on which are placed for exhibi- 
tion overcoats and well-shaped trousérs. Amon 


4 
these are several youth’s figures, attired in children’s 
kilts, overcoats and knickerbockers. 





Saturday afternoon a roughly-dressed man, accom- 


panied by his wife, stopped to look at some of the 
clothing on exhibition. A pretty little girl of about 
four years clung to the woman’s dress. Suddenly the 
little one caught sight of the boy figures. 

With a smile she loosed her grasp on her mother’s 
dress, and toddled toward a nice fittle boy figure in 
knickerbockers. When she got close enough, she 
caught; the boy by the sleeve of his jacket. He of 
course paid no attention to her. With a puzzled look 
on her face, she drew back. 

A bright idea crept into her small brain. A smile 
broke out on her face, and putting up a pair of pout- 
ing little lips, she stretched forth her hands and laid 
them on each shoulder of the hard-hearted boy figure. 

A moment she waited for the kiss to come. Flesh 
and blood could never have withstood the appeal. 
It almost seemed as if the little waxen dummy 
would melt and pay the tribute. But he did not. He 
kept staring straight ahead, with a look of steadfast 
virtue in his blue eyes that was provoking. 

The little maiden was perplexed. She drew back. 
Then she turned and repeated the experiment. She 
stood on her tip-toes, but she couldn’t reach the little 
boy’s mouth with her lips. Disappointment was pic- 
tured on her pretty face, tears came into her eyes, and 
she toddled back to her mother. 

“Bad boy, mamma! bad boy!” she said, in a grieved 


tone. 

The little boy looked straight ahead, and never 
blinked. He had given a maiden her first taste of 
unrequited love. 


———_+o»—____ 
CHARGED BY A BISON. 


In William T. Hornaday’s “Two Years in the Jun- 
gle,” the following thrilling account of being charged 
by a bison is given. “After a long chase,” he says, 
“we came up with the bison, and saw him standing 
about eighty yards off. I was armed with a .500 ex- 
press rifle, and instantly fired, but unfortunately only 
wounded the animal. He dashed away. With a 
party of Irulars (natives), I followed, and came 
upon him a mile farther on, The instant he caught 
sight of me, he turned to charge, when I fired again, 
and he galloped madly off into the forest. We fol- 
lowed down the side of the hill, and I was looking 
about, trying to make out where he could have gone, 
when I caught sight of his nose not two feet from me. 
He had backed himself into a dense mass of creepers, 
and was lying in wait for me. 


“In half a second, with a snort like a steam-engine, 
he sent me flying through the air. I fell on my back, 
and was immediately struck a blow on my ribs that 
made them spring inward, as the top of a hencoop 
would with a heavy man sitting on it. i felt that my 
last hour had come. 

“He struck me with his head again and again. some- 
times on my breast, back, and sides, sometimes on my 
thighs, while again he only struck the ground in his 
blind fury. 

“I felt that nothing could save me. He tried te 
turn me over with his nose, that he might pierce me 
with his horns, and getting one horn under my belt, 
he actually lifted me up bodily. Luckily it was an 
old belt, and the buckle snapped. I seized his horn 
and held on to it with all my strength. In trying to 
shake himself free, he took the whole of the skin ofi 
the under side of my right arm with his horn. 

“The whole of this time, no less than six Irulars— 
natives—had been calmly looking on, and I heard one 
of them say,— 

“ ‘Dear me! the bison is killing the gentleman!’ 

“Another said, ‘Send for the shikaree to shoot it.’ 

“The shikaree was two miles away with my tiffin 
basket! 

“One of the Irulars now uttered a most diabolical 
yell. The bison threw up his head, then turned tail 
and dashed down the hill. 

“The next day I was carried into Coimbatore, where 
I was confined to my bed for a fortnight, my whole 
body being black and blue. Nevertheless, that bison’s 
head now adorns my dining-room.” 


44> 
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HER CHINESE COOK. 


There is a strong clannish spirit prevalent among 
the Chinese in America. It is a natural feeling, and 
leads them constantly to be of service to each other 
in their intercourse with Americans. A lady living 
in California gives the following incident in illustra. 
tion of this fact. ‘I had a Chinese cook,—several, in 
fact,” she says; ‘‘one leaving me so abruptly that I 
refused the full month’s wages. 

“His first successor spent only a few hours in my 
house before gravely announcing,— 

“*Me go; me no stay.’ 

“Two other Chinamen came and remained a day, 
each of them departing with the same emphatic 
declaration. Number four appeared very well satis- 
fied for three days, but at the end of that time, he, 
too, followed his predecessors. In some concern, I 
called in my husband’s office-boy, a bright Chinese 





‘Ching Foo,’ I said, ‘what is the matter? China- 
men no stay here.’ 

“*Ah!’ he said, ‘me know, maybe,’ and he went 
into my kitchen, whither I followed him in great per- 
plexity. He looked carefully all about, peered into 

ts and kettles, upturned tubs and buckets, lifted 
ids, and overturned chairs, as if looking for some- 
thing. When he pushed the clock from its place on 
the shelf, he uttered a quick cry of discovery. 

* *«Lookee!’ he said, and pointed to a lot of Chinese 
hieroglyphics on the back of the clock. Having them 
translated; I discovered that Sing Lee, my first dis- 
affected cook, had left his condemnation behind him. 
He had written,— 

‘* ‘She velly bad woman; she no payee.’ ” 





RECIPROCAL. 


Young medical students are sometimes, at least, 
impatient for the time to come when they can preface 
their names with “Doctor.” It is the most gracious 
of words, and their vanity may be pardoned when it 
leads them into using the title before they have fairly 
earned it. Two young medical students met, not long 
since, in the hall of the College building, and this is 
what they said: 

“Good-morning, doctor!” 

“Good-morning, doctor!’ 

“Fine weather, doctor!” 

“Beautiful, doctor!” 

“You quite well, doctor?” 

“Yes, thank you.” 

“You will be at the hospital to-night, I suppose?” 

“Oh yes.” 

“Weil, good-day, doctor!” 

“Good-day, doctor !””—Hzchange. 

———_—<+or— —— 
EXTRAVAGANT! 


Happiness and wealth are only comparative. What 
is riches to one man, is pauperism to another, and the 
“annals of the poor” are indeed often touchingly 
“short and simple.” 


A zly old negro, 
mawan stepped tn 


who was evidently ‘doin’ de 
front of a grocer’s store, 


wistfully eyed some dried apples displayed at the door 
with other edibles to tempt the passer by. 

Inquiring the price, he ordered fifteen cents’ worth, 
and as a sort of apology for his extravagance, he 
said, “A niggah dat work hahd all de week muss’ 





hab sumfin good ter eat once in a while!” 
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For the Companion. 


A HOUSEHOLD FAIRY, 


“Tf I were only a fairy—well! 
’Twould take me ever so long to tell 
Of all the beautiful things I’d do 
For everybody I loved, or knew; 
For I’d have a wonderful wand of gold, 
Like fairies carried in days of old. 
“Mother should have a house as grand 
As any you see in all the land; 
A cap of lace and a velvet gown, 
And a carriage to ride about the town; 
She never should do a thing all day 
But hold her hands like a lady gay; 
And all this tiresome, tiresome work, 
Which every day I am glad to shirk, 
Would just be done—wouldn’t that be fine? 
The minute I waved that wand of mine! 


“That’s what I'd like to do, but oh, 
I’m only a bit of a girl, you know! 
Working away at homely things, 
And not a fairy with shining wings. 
I haven't a wand; and if I had, 
Perhaps the fairies would think it sad, 
If they had a chance to look and see 
What a fearfully lazy girl I’d be. 





“But I have two nimble hands, that know 
How to knit and to mend and sew, 
How to cook and to dust and sweep— 
Come, and I’ll let you take a peep. 
So I'll hurry and do my very best, 
While mother sits by the fire at rest, 
And she will think, if she does not say, 
One little fairy’s alive to-day, 
And for everything that a girl should do, 
Can wave, not one little wand, but two.” 

SIDNEY DAY£RE. 


—_—__<o,—___—_ 


Fer the Companion. 
HOW BILLY AND JAMIE WENT 
A-FISHING. 
Jamie was going a-fishing. 
He had seen his Uncle Dan go off in the morn- 
ing on the cars, with rods, lines, basket and a lit- 





tle book full of fish-hooks funnily dressed up with 
bright colored feathers and bits of wool. 

Uncle Dan called them “flies,” but Jamie did 
not think they looked ‘‘one bit” like real flies, and 
he did not think that any fish would be foolish 
enough to bite at them. 

Now an “angry worm,” of course Jamie meant 
an angle worm, Jamie was sure was what the 
fish really liked, and as much to his disappoint- 
ment he was not allowed to accompany his uncle, 





cial one that floated about in a glass globe like a 
real fish. 


wire loop that came out of its mouth, and would 
stick fast to a magnet. 


thread to a bent pin, and had fastened the thread 
to a stick. 


look. 


away” as fast as he found it, so he thought he 
would try to fish without any. 

‘It did not matter so much after all, as the fish 
Jamie wished to catch was a gaily painted artifi- 











It was made of hollow tin, and had a small 


Jamie had no magnet, but he had tied a piece of 


Billy, the crow, sat on the tin pail with a wise 











He meant to do some fishing too. So when the 
bent pin caught in the small wire loop in the fish’s 
mouth, and Jamie drew it out of the water, Billy 
sprang forward, and seized it in his stout beak. 

Then there was a struggle between Jamie and 
Billy for the fish. 

The pail was overturned, alas! the beautiful 
glass globe thrown down and broken, and Billy, 
having secured the fish, ran away with it under the 
back porch where Jamie could not follow him. 

Jamie thought Billy had eaten the tin fish, and 
he was in such fear it would make his pet sick, he 
forgot to be angry with him for his mischief. 

Billy did not eat the fish, but when Jamie went 
away, he came from under the porch with it, took 
it upstairs and hid it in Jamie’s bed, where the lit- 
tle boy found it the next morning. 

Now it floats peacefully in a new glass globe 
along with a real live fish, that Jamie’s Uncle 
Dan brought home to him when he returned from 
his trip after real live fish. 


—_—_<@>—___—__ 
For the Companion. 
CAN YOuP 
It wasn’t a pleasant afternoon. 
All the forenoon it had rained as hard as it could 
pour, and now the sky was cold and cloudy, and 
the garden walk was ‘full of puddles, and the 


maple boughs were dripping. 
The fog was so thick, too, that the children 





he determined to dig some, and go fishing on his 
own account. 








Of every bit of mischief that Jamie had a hand 
in, Billy, his pet crow, tried his best to have his bill 
in too. 

When Jamie looked in the tin pail, that Bridget, 
the cook, had given him to put his bait in, not an 
angle worm was there, although he had dug up 
enough, he was sure, to catch a string of fish. 

Jamie thought they had all crawled away, and 
gone down inthe ground again, but Billy knew 
better, for he had eaten them all up. 

Perhaps he thought his little master had meant 
them for him. 

Jamie was soon tired digging for bait that “got 


could scarcely see grandpa’s house, just across 
the garden; and of course such a thing as play- 
ing out of doors wasn’t to be thought of for a 
minute. 

“What shall we do?” asked Ava, drawing a 
deep sigh. 

Mamma was making the sewing-machine hum 
like a bee over a heap of little ruffles, but she 
heard the sigh and the doleful question, and 
looked up just in time to see Edna squeeze a 
shiny tear-drop out of one brown eye. 

‘Why, why don’t you play with your dollies ?” 
she asked. 

But the dollies had been naughty, and were put 
to bed for an hour, Ava said. 

“And, of course, we can’t let ‘em get up, ‘less 
we'd tell a lie,” said she. ‘ ‘Sides, I’m tired of 
’em. Oh dear! And we don’t know anything to 
do.” 

Mamma smiled. In a minute more the sewing- 
machine stopped humming. Mamma had thought 
of something. 

She got three bits of broom-corn, one about a 
foot in length. 

The other two were just alike, and not more 
than three inches long; and mamma bent these in 
the middle like the letter V turned upside down. 
Then she hung them on the long piece, one at each 
end. She took the very ends of the long piece be- 
tween her thumbs and fore-fingers, and held it 


They watched; and before you could count ten, 
Ava cried,— 

“O-oh! Why—why, mamma, they’re walking 
right up together! Why, mamma!” 

“Why, now vey've bumped noses!” cried Edna, 
in a minute. 

So they had; and mamma pulled out the long 
straw gently, and left them standing there, points | 
together. Then she had to try it over again. 

“Why, esn’t it funny?” said Ava. ‘What 
makes ‘em, mamma ?” 

Mamma laughed. 
she. 
out.” 

But though the children played merrily with 
this new toy until papa came in to tea, they could 
not tell what brought those two V-shaped bits of 
straw together. Can you? 


“That's the mystery,” said 
“You may try it, and see if you can find 





For the Companion. 
w. 


Our little Minnie, four years old, 
Is learning A, B, C, 

And when she comes to W, 
She calls it Double-Me. 


Then sister Susy, teaching her, 
Is very sure to say, 
“You precious baby, W 
Is not pronounced that way.” 


A kiss, a hug, and once again 
They try the A, B, C, 

But Minnie’s dimples dance about 
With fun at Double-Me. 


And Susy feels discouraged, quite, 
She don’t know what to do 
With such a naughty little puss, 
Who won’t say W. 
If I were Sue, I’m sure I'd let 
The darling run away, 
And leave the queer old alphabet 
Until another day. 
MARGARET E, SANGSTER. 





———— 





For the Companion, 


NURSE RUTHIE. 


One evening, when mamma had a dreadful head- 
ache and auntie was getting tea, Ruthie took care 
of mamma. 

She sat down beside mamma, and fanned her 
until mamma fell asleep. 

Mamma always bathed Ruthic’s face with 
cologne when her head ached, and of course it 
would be right for Ruthie to do it now. 

The light was turned down so it was almost out, 
but she knew just where mamma kept the cologne. 
Mamma did not quite wake up, as the little 
hands bathed her heated face softly in the cool 
liquid. 

Ruthie thought it didn’t smell half as nice as 
usual. When auntie came in and turned the light 
up a bit, mamma’s face and Ruthie’s little hands 
were as black as ink. Instead of cologne she had 
got the bottle of French boot-blacking, and—well, 
Ruthie will not bathe mamma’s head again an the 
dark. 

—_—_+or—_—_ 


“A TRAIN of cars passed, one coach of which had 
the steps broken off. ‘‘Oh,” shouted Benny, ‘just 


” 


see that car goin’ by with no stirrups on 




















Enigmas, Puzzles, Charades, &c. 


1. 
HIDDEN PROVERB. 


There’s many a flower that blooms alone, 
Unplucked by loving human hands, 

As sweet and fair as those which make 

Our hearts grow light, for their sweet sake, 
To meet our work and life’s demands. 


Take a word from each line and place them to- 
gether, to form a familiar proverb. 
2. 
HIEROGLYPHIC TRANSPOSITION. 








enough above the table so that the ends of the 
short pieces just touched, letting them lean a little 
towards each other. 

“Now watch them,” said she to the children. 








| liquor. 





5, Transpose a quantity and find a metal. 
6, Again transpose a quantity and find to load. 
7, Again transpose a quantity and find a mythologi- 


cal maiden. 


8, Again transpose a quantity and find a valley. 
9, Syncopate a quantity and transpose and find an 


obsolete word for old age. 


10, Transpose the face of a clock and find placed. 
11, Syncopate falsified and transpose and find a 


priest. 


12, Transpose a priest and find to recline. : 
13, Behead a quantity and transpose and find a 
A. M. Pe 


4. 
ILLUSTRATED CONUNDRUMS. 





This man is 
like this conundrum? 
great army? 


oing to visit his friend. Why is he 
Why will his friend be like a 
5. 
SQUARE WORDS. 
00000 
oO 
oO 
o 
o 
Five-letter square. 1, An unconnected extract. 2, 
A thin, transparent stuff, made of raw silk. 3, A kind 
of black snake. 4, On the point. 5, Jaunty. 

These words, beheaded and curtailed, will give a 
second square of three letters, as follows: 1, To seize 
and hurry off. 2, A particle. 3, A plant and its 
fruit. MYRTLE GREEN. 
6. 


DECAPITATION PUZZLE PICTURE. 


























By beheading, or taking away the first letter, from 
the names of ten objects represented in the upper 
picture, you will find their remains represented by the 
names of ten objects in the lower picture. 


7. 
CHARADE. 


My first is craved by all the earth; 
en hail my second with delight ; 
Long years ago my whole had birth, 


Yet lives to-day, a solemn rite. Iris. 


8. 
WORDS WITHIN WORDS. 


The atmosphere in a milk-room. 
Hard wood in fancies. 

A Swiss river in a noxious weed. 
A bird in a sensation of pain. 
Not low, in floating vapors. 

» A bird in fun. 

7, Part of a dress in bits of music. 


— 
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Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1st stanza—daily, 
2d “ 


—any. 
3d )=~—daily. 
4th ‘ —The Daily Courant. 


2 2 8. 
2. Feast of Dolls.—Hina Matsuri. 
4. 5. 6. 
Sun-rise Land.—Japan. 





1. 2. 
3B ACRI D UNI SOR 
CHIDE NES TLB 
Express what is shown above in the fewest possible Rts > N Is SUED 
words, and transpose that definition into one word IDES T 8ST U PID 
meaning to make clear. DENT 8 OLEtItNesB 
3 NEBDEB 
: 4. 1, P-atrio-t. 2, C-usto-m. 3, S-tart in-g. 
A MEDLEY. L-abore-r. 5, W-here for-e. 6, B-I got-s. $ 
4, Bebend an imaginary thing ond leave a quantity. | B-and an-a. 
2, Curtail it and leave a thought. : ‘ 
3, Syncopate it and transpose and find the face of a 5. ss a get gy gaa 
lock. . 8d“ —Old Hickory. 
4, Again aysenuate an imaginary thing and trans- 
| pose and find falsified. 6. Tea. 
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For the Companion. 


THE STOMACH. 


The walls of the stomach are thin and elastic, and 
may be temporarily dilated by overmuch food, or by 
gas generated by the decomposition of food. A di- 
lated stomach, crowding against a heart enfeebled by 
fatty degeneration, or by any other cause, may so far 
hinder the action of the latter as to result in sudden 
death. 

But the stomach may become permanently dilated, 
and enormously so. In the latter case, the two open- 
ings—the entrance and the exit—may be so affected as 
to make it difficult for it to eject the food into the 
intestines. 

The muscular walls of a dilated stomach are weak- 
ened. This causes the food to remain too long in it— 
sometimes several days. The food thus retained de- 
composes into a number of irritating acids and an- 
noying gases. The worst forms of dyspepsia result. 

Such dilatation may be due to a diseased narrowing 
of the pylorus,—the opening by which the food passes 
from the stomach,—or to its obstruction by tumors of 
various kinds, thus hindering the passage of the food 
through it. Or the coats of the stomach may have 
become weakened by disease; or the nerves of the 
stomach, on which its peristaltic action depends, may 
have lost their normal irritability. 

Habitual overeating also causes this dilatation. All 
persons are liable to it who overload their stomachs 
with either food or liquids, especially with beer. The 
clearest evidence of such dilatation is the habitual re- 
tention of food in the stomach over night. 

This dilatation is frequent in children, especially 
among those fed artificially. But it is not confined to 
them. Many mothers nurse their children at night 
almost continuously. Such infants have good appe- 
tites,—for their food does not duly nourish them,— 
but they are badly troubled with indigestion, colic, 
and diarrhea, Their abdomens are distended. The 
only relief is in more proper feeding. 

It is the same with adults, though the muscular 
tone of the stomach may be strengthened by tonics. 
The worst cases require the doctor. 


ee 


FRIGHTENED. 


A surprise sometimes makes a coward of a brave 

man. He becomes confused, a panic seizes him, and 
like a frightened horse, he loses all control of his ac- 
tions. Here is an amusing instance, related by Col. 
W. K. Stuart: 
” says the colonel, ‘‘several of the officers 
stood by the mess-room window, overlooking a large, 
dry tank. Just then, I saw a snake lying on the top 
of the wall. 

“*Do you want to see me go for that snake?’ I ex- 
claimed. A laughing affirmative was given, and seiz- 
ing a stick, I rushed down stairs. But by the time 
I arrived at the tank, the snake had fallen into it. 

“T at once jumped over the wall after it,—the wall 
was nearly six feet high,—and then ran at the snake. 
To my great surprise, the reptile curled itself upon its 
tail, and made bound after bound towards me. 

“Seized with a sudden panic, I actually turned and 
ran round the tenk, pursued by the infuriated reptile. 
I was in a pretty fix! If I attempted to scale the 
wall, the snake would certainly attack my rear, and I 
had, therefore, nothing to do but continue my flight 
round and round the reservoir, shouting for assistance, 
for I hadn’t the least idea of confronting my assail- 
ant. 

“TI could hear the men at the window roaring with 
laughter over my discomfiture. ‘Go for him!’ ‘Why 
don’t you go for him?’ they were shouting. But in 
my panic my only thought was to get away. 

*At length a soldier jumped into the tank, with his 
ramrod in his hand, and, having more courage than I 
possessed, killed the snake. 

“The most ridiculous part of the whole affair was 
that there is not a venomous snake of any description 
in St. Kitts, where this scene occurred; and this one, 
I knew, was perfectly harmless, Can any one ex- 
plain why I was so scared? I cannot, unless it was 
the rare circumstance of the snake’s bounding furi- 
ously towards me that so surprised me that TI lost 
presence of mind, and that ‘knocked me silly,’ as 


“One day, 





the lads say. You may depend there was a good 
laugh at my expense,—and I did not hear the last of 
it for many a day.” 


————— 
ACTED PROMPTLY. 


The elephant is very interesting and intelligent as a 
“specimen” of his species, but, like some of his human 
brethren, his sensibilities are not extremely fine, and 
he may be altogether a very unwelcome companion. 
A writer who relates the experience of three men 
who were on a tiger-hunting expedition gives the 
following: 


To prevent the invasion of mosquitoes and other 
insects which would be attracted by the light, the 
heavy cotton curtain which formed the door of the 
tent was closed, and the three friends were chatting 
across the table, when suddenly the whole tent shook ; 
and as they looked round to see the cause, the heavy 
curtain was roughly snatched away, and in the open 
doorway appeared the head of a gigantic elephant. 

The men had no time to catch up their rifles. They 
knew by the appearance of the animal that he meant 
mischief. Lifting up the roof of the tent with his 
head, he threateningly swung out his trunk at the 
| doctor. Babcock sprang to his feet, and seizing the 
lighted lamp, hurled it with all his strength against 
the animal’s forehead. 

The glass broke at the blow, and the blazing oil 
covered the animal’s trunk with a sheet of flame. 
With a cry of terror, the beast drew frantically back, 
shook off the curtain, and fled across the country — 
vanquished by a single blow from aparaffine lamp. It 
was a fortunate act, for the animal was no doubt a 
“rogue” elephant, and would probably have killed one 
or more of the men. 


——— 


MISTAKEN. 


One never likes to be laughed at under any circum. 
stances, but the minister mentioned in the following 
incident probably laughed himself over the mistake 
he had made. He certainly did if he had any sense 
of humor. He was visiting recently the jail at Vin- 
ton, to minister to the spiritual wants of the prison- 
ers. 


On entering the jail, he met two men in the corri- 
dor who looked as if they might need a little good 
counsel. Being a — outspoken man, the minis- 
ter went straight to business, first addressing the elder 
of the two men, when something like the following 
dialogue occurred : 

Minister: ‘How long have you been in here?” 

“About two hours.” 

There was a short pause. The clergyman looked at 
him curiously for a moment; then he turned to the 
younger man, and said,— 

“How long have you been in here?” 

“T came in with him,” pointing to the elder man. 

Another pause ensued, and another question was 
fired at the elder of the two: 

**‘What are you here for?”’ 

“Well, I came here to fix the gas-pipes,” was the 
prompt answer. ‘Do you object?” 


—— 
“WHAT ARE YE?” 


The statistics of divorce In America are alarming, 
and suggest that a large number of married persons 
are either very unhappy or very unprincipled—possi- 
bly are both. Considering the solemnity of the mar- 
riage vow, wise people will not take it thoughtlessly ; 
but having taken it, they will remember that it is “for 
better, for worse,” not simply ‘‘for better.” 

A forlorn-looking man, travelling with a sickly- 
looking child in his arms, excited the sympathy of a 
cattle-man who sat near him. 

“Little sister?’’ inquired the cattle-man. 

“No.” 

“Married man?” 

“No.” 

“Bachelor?” 

“No.” 

“Widower?” 

“Lunatic?” (sternly.) 

“No.” 

“Ef you own a leetle gal, an’ haint merried, nur # 
- engenor — nur a widerer, nur a lunatic, what on airth 
ye ye?” 

“Divorced!” was the sententious and sepulchral 
reply. 

———Q ee 
HOW IT WARMS, 


It is a scientific fact that stimulants debilitate the 
human system. The man who indulges in alcoholic 
drinks is more susceptible to disease, and when con- 
tracted, the disease is more liable to terminate fatally, 
than if he did not use such drinks. The following 
illustrates the point, and if every physician would 
be as candid and sensible as this one was, no patients 
would recover, after a course of medicine, cursed with 
an incurable appetite for alcoholic drinks. The doc- 
tor’s argument was direct to the point. 

“But, doctor, I must have some kind of stimulant!” 
cried the invalid, earnestly; “I am cold, and an alco- 
holic stimulant warms me.” 

“Precisely,” came the doctor’s crusty answer. “See 
here, this stick is cold” —beside the hearth and tossing 
it into the fire; ‘“‘now it is warm, but is the stick bene- 
tited?” 

The sick man watched; the wood sent out little puffs 
of smoke, and then burst into flame, and he replied, 
“Of course not; it is burning itself.” 

“And so are you when you warm yourself with alco- 
hol; you are literally burning up the delicate tissues 
of your stomach and brain.” 


a 
HIS RECOMMENDATION. 


A young teacher, at the close of his first term of 
school, taught in the backwoods, asked the chairman 
of the school-board for a letter of recommendation, 
thinking it might be useful to him in securing another 
school. The chairman cheerfully complied with the 
request, and the teacher left the district with the fol- 
lowing very flattering letter in his possession. We 
give it as it was written: 


“Thiss is to Notifi All Conserned, that the bearer 
has tought our skool four munths to the Satisfacshun 
of all. And that so fer as we no he is A perfect jen- 
tleman, whitch he has been sence coming into our 
midst, an’ that no fault has bin found with his skool- 
keeping whitch has bin orderly and whitch the chil- 
dren has bin learned as Much as by any Prevous 
Teecher who has teached in this Districk. Any skool- 
| bord on the hunt of a reliable an’ competent teecher, 
| will do well to Hire him, as he is a good Teecher, and 
| a first-class —_— all of whitch i testify to of my 
| own free will.” ZACHARIAH BINNS. 





~———_¢—__—_— 


“GRANDMAMMA,” said a young lady, indignantly, 
“Clara Van Spuyten says that you and grandpapa 
kept a corner grocery store when you were young.” 

“She is mistaken,” said grandmamma. 

“I knew she was, the mean, spiteful thing!” 

“Yes, she is mistaken,” went on the old lady, retro- 
spectively, “It wasn’t on a corner.” 





THE MAGAZINE OF 
SPORT TRAVEL AND OUT-DOOR LIFE. 
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Housekeepers, once using Thurber, Whyland & Co.’s 
Pure Spices, will buy no other brands. [4dv 
—_——_—_>—_—_—_ 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is just what you want for a 

spring medicine—superior to all. [4dv. 

——_ + 

Scott’s Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil with 

Hypophosphites, for Pulmonary Affections and 

Scrofulous Diseases, Dr. IRA M. LANG, N. Y., says: 

“I am greatly pleased with it;—very serviceable in 

Scrofulous diseases and Pulmonary affections.” (Adv. 
a een 

Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so common 


CONDUCTED BY POULTNEY BIGELOW. 
SPLENDID ILLUSTRATIONS. 


nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use of | Yachting. Exploration. Lawn Tennis. 
Burnett’s Cocoaine. It has been used in thousands of | Canoeing. Travel and Adventure. Archery. 
cases where the hair was coming out in handfuls, and | Rowing. Camping. : Base Ball. 
has never failed to arrest its decay, and to promote a | Bicycling. Walking and Climbing. Cricket. 
healthy and vigorous growth. It is at the same time un- | Tricycling. Popular Forestry. Foot Ball. 


rivalled as a dressing for the hair. Winter Sports. Hunting and Fishing. Lacrosse. 


Riding to Hounds. Amateur Photography. Etc., Etc. 
SPECIMEN COPY FREE. 140 Nassau St., N.Y. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE SUBURBAN COTTAGE; its Design and 
Construction, containing over 100 illustrations and ful! 
This book gives practical in- 


[Ade. 








EVERY LADY SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 


Ss. T. TAYLOR’S 


Ilnstrated Monthly Fashion Report, 


ISSUED THE \Wth OF EVERY MONTH. bone 
The cheapest Fashion Journal published. | str ue: 

















Single | struction on every question arising in house-building 
Copies, 5 cents. Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. Send | and should be in the hands of every one intending to 

orders to 8S. T. TAYLOR, 930 Broadway, N. ¥. build. One 8vo vol., cloth, price, postpaid, $1.50. ad 
COTTAGES ; or Hints on Economical House Build- 
j STEEL ing. 24 plates of Cottages costing from $500 to $3,000, 

with descriptive letterpress. One 8vo vol., handsomely 

Pp E bound in dete, pice, pected. $1.00. 7 
NS LOW COST HOUSES; including Prize Design, 
— ee —— with elevations, plans, details, specifications, bills of 
aes - RO: materials, and estimates of cost. 12 large (11x14) plates 
EB: of practical designs costing from $500 to $3,000. Paper 

a POLAT ES Containing 13 plates of Stabl 
i ’ .—Containing 12 plates of Stables suitable 
Leading Nos. : 14, 048, 130, 135, 333, 161. for village lots, ranging in cost from $300 upwards. 
Paper portfolio, price pooteete. $1.00. 
mn Sale by all Stationers. SEASIDE and SOUTHERN HOUSES; 12 
ERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. plates of designs for Cheap Houses with ample veranda, 
. - suited toa summer climate. Average cost, $1,500. Paper 
orks: Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York. | portfolio, price, $1.00 ’ 





he five above books mailed on receipt of 85.00. 
W. T. COMSTOCK, PUBLISHER, 
6 Astor Place, New York. 


STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing, Establishment. 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 


5 and 7 John Street, New York. 


47 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 
43 North Charles Street, Baltimore. 


Dye, Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and Gar- 
ments. Dresses Cleaned and Dyed without Ripping. 


Goods received and returned by mail and express; also 
called for and delivered free within city limits. 
Send for Circular and Price List. 


ROSES 


Or 6 Hardy Climbing Roses, or 3 Fine Moss 
Roses, or 6 Single Geraniums,or 6 Double Ger- 
or 5 Fancy leaf Geraniums, or 6 


Fuchsias, or 6 Chrysanthemums, or 5 Hibis- 











Ever Blooming 


Six Distinct Sorts 
for only 60 cents 





or as. 
. or 6 Tuberose Bulbs, or6 Gladiolus, or 15 
Packets either Flower or Vegetable Seeds. 

For $1.25 | will send any 3 of the above collections, 
or for $2.50 | will send § ot these collections, my se- 
lection of sorts, but all strong plants for immediate 
Dlooming, labeled, delivered safely by mail. Choice 
new Roses and other plants given away with each 

. Illustrated Catalogue of Seeds 
an’ 


ite free. Address 
HARLES A. REESER, 
Innisfallen 


Greenhouses, SPRINGFIELD, 0, 
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“There is no gain so certain as saving 
“what you have.” Why then destroy val- 
uable garments by using common and im- 
pure soaps upon them? Prof. Genth, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, says: “I find 
“the Ivory to be a very superior soap. It 
“gives a fine lather, and it can safely be 
“used upon any fabric.” 


THE FEBRUARY NUMBER OF 
BENTLEY’S 


FANCY WORK QUARTERLY 


contains illustrated and very explicit instructions for 


MAKING FILIGRET FLOWERS, 


and a new thing in decorative work, called 
LAVA WORK, 
With NEW STITCHES IN DRAWN WORK. 
The Quarterly enlarged to 36 pages, contains over 400 
pee ate ne | of Samos Designs, Fancy Articles, Etc., 


ced 
Copies, 25 cts. Subscription One Year, 50 cts. 
lady that does Fancy Work needs it. 


BENTLEY’S ART-NEEDLEWORK 
12 West 14th Street, New York. 


(TBURPEE'S 


FARM ANNUAL FOR 1886 


Will be sent FREE to all who write for it. It isa 
andsome Book of 128 Pages, with hundreds 
of illustrations, two Col- 









“ lowe my 
Restoration 
to Health 
nd Beauty 
to the 
CUTICURA 
REMEDIES” 


, a 








ISFIGURING HUMORS, Humiliating Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Eczema, Psoriasis, Scrofula, and 
Infantile Humors cured by the CUTICURA REMEDIES. 


CuTicuRA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, 


if 
Jeanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
o lates, and tells all ¢ * cra ta 
about the BEST Gar- a ce E DS poisonous elements, and removes the cause. 
den,Farm and Flower CutTicuRA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Itch- 
Bulbs, Plants, Thoroughbred Stock and §| ing and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals 
Fan Poul It describes RARE NOV- Ulcers, and restores the hair. 


ELTIES in VEGETABL 
ERS of ue, which cannot be obtained 
elsewhere. Send address on postal for 


THE MOST COMPLETE CATALOGUE PUBLISHED. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, is indis- 
nsable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, Skin 
Biemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 


Sold everywhere. Price: CUTICURA, 50e.; SOAP, 25c.5 
RESOLVENT, $1.00. Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL €o., Boston, Mass, 


g@™ Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


NEW AND BARE FHuts.puasts 


SEEDS, 
and all the old reliable sorts. NONE 


BETTER. None Cheaper. 
S s, &€.. a 


mail, a specialty. Postage id. 
GHOICE CHEAP $1.00 S 
‘or example: 15 splendid ever-blooming Roses, 15 sorts, our choice. 
1; 15m — peruamens, b Fed ns 1s evens, & 
34 i 8, elegant mixed sorts, a € S, 
y 18 Tuberases ‘all flowering bulbs, #1, °36 PACKETS: CHOICE 
- ° ‘or e 
Gackets cHoice Ve Fa St is $1 r 14 for 50c., or 7 for 25c. 7 pkts. Choice 
etable and 8 pkts. Choice Flower Seeds, 1 Kieffer Standard Pear, 1 Russian Apricot, ; 
1 Efismpion Quince, $1. _ 12 Grape Vines, 4 sorts, Si, or 12 all Concord, $1. 100 Strong Strawberry plan’ 
sorts, early to late, $1. 75 Hardy Catalpa, $1. 30 Sweet Chestnuts and i Vy or Giant, 81. 45 Mul vies, & 
each at Any Black English and White, Bi. For the other 52 #1 sets and 1,001 things beside, send for our vale 
uable Catalogue of over {0 pages FREE. Everything kept in the Nursery line, 
from pot plants to forest trees, including an immense stock of Grape Vines, and Fruit 
and Ornamental Trees of all sizes. a6 e, oo —_ — 
1 each of FIVE famous viz.: NIAGAR. TE, EAR ’ 
GRAPE VINES wort 94.15 for $3 Widmine RED, and GOLDEN POCKLINGTON. 
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THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., PAINESVILLE, Lake Co., OHIO. 








